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T being uſual for 
= Authors, in Prefaces, 
do render an Account 
I of the Occaſion which 
gave Birth to their 
Writings, . and to acquaint the 
Reader with the Deſign and Scope 
of their Diſcourſes , 1 thought it 
convenient 10 continue 4 Cuflom 
approved by many illuſtrious Ex- 
amples. 
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The Motive of publiſhing this 


FTrali, is not the Interceſſion of 


Friends, for none had ever the 
View of any. Part of it; and 
That it is not Deſign of Applauſe 
that bas engaged me in this Un- 
dertaking, the Care I have had to 
conceal my Name will, I ſuppoſe, 
free me from ſuch Suſpicion : the 
chief Inducement proceeds from 
ax Inclination io Mankind, to in- 
Hruct them to preſerve and prolong 
their Lives, thereby to prevent 
them from uſing fraudulent Quack 


Medicines (which are now become 


them) or adviſing with ſuch as are 
wholly ignorant; and I ſhould 
think my ſelf ſufficiently rewarded 
for my Pains, if I could arrive to 

the 
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PREFACE vj 
the Point of reforming the Abuſes 
of the preſent, and reſtoring the 
Simplicity of the ancient Praflice, 
by laying open to the World my 
Obſervations of the pretended and 
fallacious Methodus Medendi, 
and the Inſigni ſicancy of à great 
Part of their Materia Medica. 


And here 1 will particularly ad 
dreſs my ſelf to all thoſe Perſons 


concern'd with me; who are the 
People or Patients ; and the Phy- 
ſicians with their Followers, the 
C birurgeons and Apothecaries : This 
Diſcourſe is chiefly intended for 
the firſt, it being they who are 
moſt highly injured by the unwar- 
rantable Practices of thoſe we have 
therein accuſed, for although many 
EE 2 among the 

* A People 
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People are ſufficiently ſatisfied of 
the Abuſes we have mentioned; 


and that it is of abſolute A 
ty ſome Reformation ſhould be 
made: Tet all are not thus 
ſwaded for we may daily _ 
that many who are leſs diſcerning, 
being deceiv'd by an imaginary 
Good, covet their own Ruin ; and 
unleſs they be given 10 underfland 
which is the Evil, and which is 
the Good, by Perſons they have 
Reaſon to confide in, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily run much Hazard. 


I have bere endeavoured 10 un- 
deceive them 3 which 1 ſhould di 1 
pair of, did I only foreſee Incon- 
weniencies afar off | (the Vulgar be- 
ing led by Senſe, and not by pro- 

bable C onjectures ); but ſince they 
| do 


EABFARCKE i 
do now actually Iabour under many, 
and thoſe obvious, Inconveniencies, 
how ſhort ſover thei fight be, the 
Senſes of Feeling being no leſs a- 
cute in them than in others, I per- 
ſuade my ſelf, they will readily aſ- 
ſent to thoſe Truths I have largely 
diſcovered. 


And here wal I venture through 
all the Barricadoes and the Forti- 
fications of popular Reſentment , 
but Satires, like Inciſion, become 
neceſſary when the Humour ranbles, 
and the Wound threatens Morti fi- 
cation; when Advice ceaſes io work, 
when Loſs, Experience, and Diſ- 
after will not convince, then Sa- 
tire reforms, by making the Error 


we embrace ridiculous : Shame 


works to make us forſake a Thing, 
FA2 which 
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which Inſtruction augments, or Per- 


ſuaſion could have no Effect upon. 


Many and great Abuſes, and of 
the laſt Importance to the People, 
have urged my Duty and demanded 
my Aſſiſtance ; and if in my Eſſay 
on Health, I do perſuade my Read. 
er to the Regimen 1 have here 
laid down, be may aſſure himſelf 
of that Golden Panacca, that E- 
lixir Salutis, at no other Charge 
but in cura ſeipſum. 


It would by many be expected, 
that I ſhould make an Apology for the 
great Liberties I have taken in my 
general Treatment of the whole Fa- 
culty ; in which I claim the allow'd 
Exception, that there are ſome few 


dbery Eminent, and worthy of the 
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PREFACE wv 
firſt Honours and Dignity of Phy- 
ſick, and who by their unwearied 
Labour of Body and Application of 
Mind, have run through the Courſes 
of Anatomy, Botany, Chymiſtry, 
and Galenick Pharmacy, and 0 
leſs acquainted with the Virtues, 
Faults, and Preparations, Compo- 
ſitions and Doſes of Vegetables, 
Animals, Minerals, and all the 
Shop Medicines. _ 


* 


And yet nevertheleſs, the Pro- 
feſſion of Phyſick (though arrived 
to much greater Improvement than 
before) it's Dignity and Degrees 
are ſo deſpicably fallen, that the 
very loweſt of People, as well Wo- 
men as Men, uſurp the Title; and 
how monſtrous it is to ſee that 
Mob of Empericks, as Barbers, 


Farriers, 
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Farriers, and Mountebanks, oder- 
reach and bubble the People both 
of their Lives and *** 


As I would not arrogate to my 


| letf the Performance of another, 1 


muſt vot here forget to acknowledge 
that 1 have borrowed from the ju- 
dicious Author of a late 2 
Diſcourſe concerning ſame few Paſ- 
ſages of the State of Pbyſicł, and 
the Regulation of it's Praflice. 1 
ſuppoſe it will be eaſily imagined, 
that I could have ſpoken the ſame 
Things in other Words ; but my Re- 
JpeR to the Memory of that worthy 
Perſon, diſpoſes me to believe, they 
will ſound better, and be mare efſe- 
dual in his own Language. 


The 


PREFACE. ij 


The following Appendix reteiv' d 
it's Birth in Anſwer to ſome the 
moſt formidable of the muny Pam- 
phlets that were 'crowded upon the 
People at 'the firſt Report we had 
of the miſerable Stute of the Mar- 
ſcillians by the Plague; which had 
not been but for the ſame plauſible 
End, of being ſerviceable to the 
Nation, by detecting their Errors, 
and ſetting aſide the claſbing O- 
pinions of thoſe Literati, which has 
rather given Alarm, than. a Secu- 
rity to 2 People. 


To conclude: I in ſpeaking the 
Truth there is no Blame, but ra- 
ther Commendation, I then need 
not Apologi ſe for the Freedom 
I've wſed, in W the great 

Varieties 
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Varieties and Abuſes in both the 
Theory and Practice f Phyſick, 
And iba the Attempt ſbould 
not anſwer equal to the good Inten- 
tion I ve had for the Publick; yet 
1 Jhall demand that Faſtice of the 
Werld,. and with Horace, 


Quod verum atque decens, curo; 
& rogo, & omnis in hoc ſum. 
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nt cena ces 
all Nations, evenahe 


in —— 
of Medicines, do caſe 

their Pains, to te 
ain or . Healch, the great 
8 among - carthly- Feüicities 3 im 
the Abſence whereof;\. we cannot 
reliſh any of thoſe: numerous Hu- 
joymeats, which the | bountiful 

B 


Crea- 
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Creator hath plentifully beſtow 4 


on us; ſo chat the melt Ude 


ancient Philoſophers who cxchided: 
all other. — Good from Be- 


tan, placi — 5 


pineſs daly 
in the Ae ere de cannot 
js. hee wn di yer out Sehen the) 


ed Health, knowin 


was lo near a 8 ween 


che Soul and Body, chat che one 


DN not be diſorderd 110 Ats 
rd but the other would be 

in ks Operations. Hence 
i i that no Part of human Know- 
ledge can be of greater Momenc 
than what directs to Remedies, 
= Means of Relief undet Pole 


Infirntities to which the Whole 


Race of Man is Heir to; ſo chat 
even amongſt the wiſeſt, chat 
Science or Art whereby thoſe De- 
ſects we call Diſeaſes were repair d, 


was always accounted Divine; 


ws” 77.3 7 for 


there 
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41. | 
for that, God is the fir and chicf 
Phyſician, hath been the conſtant. 
Faith of all Ages, and that Phyſi- 
cians were accounted the Sons of- 
Gods, was commendably aſſerted 
by Galen, and therefore it was ttu- 
ly ſpoken, that Medicines. were, 
the Hand of God, there meriting 
only ſuch Names, as related to 
their divine Original; thus a cer- 
rain Antidote was called lo, e- 
qual to God, another Qwvra,, given 
by God, another divine; feyeral | 
| Compolicions had the Inkcriprich. 
Ia, or Sacred; and twas the com- 
mon Belief among the Heathens, 
that ſa great a Knowledge in Phy- 
ſick came by Inſpiration And 
St. Auſtin is of the ſame Opinion 
in his Givi. Det, who. laich, Cara» 
ris Medicma (ft altius rerum | origimes | 
repetas] non invenitur wade ad bombe 
mauare potuerit, aiſi d Dea. It Cane 
nor be conceived whence Phylick 
a ould 


[4] 
ſhould comte to Man but from 
God hirmfelf. 1 

It is well known how great 2 
Name Hippocrates obtain d, not 
only in Greece (which he deliver d 


from the greateſt Plague) bitt iti 


remote Parts; fo that the greateſt 
Monarchs of the Ez, and their 
Vice-Roys, were Suitors to him, to 
free theit Country from that de- 
vouring Diſeaſe, which threatried 
to exhauſt thoſe populous Regi- 
ons of their Inhabitants, unleſs 
the ſame Perſon who freed Greece 
interpos d, whom they eſteem'd 
divine, and ſent from the Gods, 
becauſe ſucteſsful in ſo great Un- 
dettakings. Very certain it is, fo 
Noble and Uſeful a Study were 
encouraged, yea and practiſed by 
Kings, Princes, and Philoſophers, 
by the higheft, wiſeſt, and beſt of 


Men, whereof ſome were honour d 
by Statues erccted to perpetuate 


their 


WEE 
cheir Memoirs, and by many o- 
ther Inftances of the publick Gra- 
tinde. So that when I conſider 
what Reverence has been paid to 
this Profeſhon, and the Profeſſors 
thereof in all times whereof we 
have any particular Account, I am 
amaz d that in this latter Age 
wherein it hath received greater 
Improvements than in Two thou- 
ſand Vears before, and that ne- 
vertheleſs it ſhould be by many 
neglected, by others lighted, and 
by ſome even contemned. Aſter 
a diligent Enquiry into the Cauſes 
of ſo ſtrange and fadden an Alte- 
ration, I could not, in my Opi- 
nion, ſo juſtly aſcribe ir to De- 
fects in the Profeſſion, as to thoſe. 
of irs Profeſſors; not that I deny 
char Phyſick may be capable of 
greater Improvements, notwith- 
ſtanding it might to this Day 


haye been maintain d at leaſt in 


the 
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the fame Degree of Honour and 
Eſteem which all Ages have juſtly 


That the Sick are in 
oppreſſed with too many Medi- 
cines, and made to loath, and 
complain of the very Cordials; 
that the Expence is made greater, 
and more extravagant by the often 
Canfederacy and Artifices viſible 
in the new Modes of preſcribing : 
And the Deaths of the Patient I 
would not ſay is frequently the 
Effect not of the Diſcaſe, but of 


the 


122 
the numerous Doſes obtruded iti 
the fare Proportions in every - 
Sickneſs and Age, ufhing on de- 
eling and even deparring Life ; 
Which aſter its Exit makes Pots 
and Glaſſes: obſerved; with the 
ſame Paſſions and Concern; as che 
bloody Sword is viewed as the In- 
ſtrument of Death and Miſchief. 
By whom, or by what Means rhe 
Purity of Phyſick has funk into 
this Degeneracy, let us farther ex- 
amine, and trace it from the firſt 
_ of entring into this great A- 
buſe; let us then uſher in the 
young Phyſician now come from 
the Univerhty, and having (j 
a great Part of his Money (if not 
all) in his Education, very wiſely 
for himſelf conſiders, which ate the 
moſt obvious and practis d Ways 
of making himſelt known, and 
by what Methods he may more 
calily inſinuate himſelf, and * 
| c 
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W 
he may recover the Fomune he 
has lent the Publick in his Educa- 
tion, which he is reſolved they 
ſhall now pay him with Inter 
He is inform d, or preſently ob- 
ſerves, that moſt, or all the Fami- 
lies are under the Directions of 
the Apothecary, who gives his 
Phyſick till he fears the Patient 
will die, and then appoints a Phy- 


ſician, who before is prepared to 
acquit him, by bearing the Re- 


yn with the moſt perfect Re- 
ignation. And to ſupport this 
good Temper, he is bid to caſt 
his Eyes around the Kingdom, 
and conſider how they flouriſh in 
the common Fame, who had the 
good Luck to follow thoſe Inſtru- 
ctions at their firſt Arrival. | 
Or it he has found out any 
more effectual Medicines, or more 


compendious or grateful Methods 


of Cure, or would imitate the ap- 
plauded 
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plauded Practice of ſome few of 
the moſt eminent of that Profeſ- 
fon, whaſe Preſcriptions were on- 
ly to aſſiſt, not to overload, or 
{uppreſs Nature; this is too bold 
a Stroke, a too , dangerous Re- 


form in Phyſick; he muſt previ- 
ouſly conſider, that the Number 


of Apothecaries are increas d, and. 


that their De ce lieth more 
on the Quantities of Medicines in 
ſuitable Proportions, and notwith- 
ſtanding a generous and liberal E- 
ducation, by which he has learn'd 
to explode the malevolent and 
uſeleſs Practice, from a great ma- 
ny Preſcriptions that are now in 
vogue; he muſt not dare to re- 


fute them, he _ obey chat 
great Principle of Nature, t 

ſerve himſelf; he muſt akin 
to the Manners of the Age, and 
the general Practice; he muſt di- 
ſpence with his not knowing whe⸗ 
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ther the Medicines. are made up 
according to his Preſcription; he 
muſt wink at the Deſign, Igno- 
france, Careleſſneſs, or Unfaithful- 
neſs of the Apothecary , whom he 
muſt not any ways diſguſt, tho 
he in Revenge; as well in execu- 
ting his own Intereſt, may make 
his Doſe up with worm-carten. ſu- 
| perannuared „ - 'wherewith 
5 moſt of em are well ſtor d, which 
1 will not work according to the 
Phyſician s Promiſe, and the Pati- 

ent s Expectation : The Apothe- 

_ cary who here outwits the Doctor, 
E | aſſumes the Character, is here 

| ready at hand to tell his Patient 
i 2 was no ways accommio- 
dated to his Temper; nay, - 
haps, he preſages on Tu (Tap it 
will not work ſufficiently, (as he 
may without Conjuring or Aſtro- 
logy) by which he obtains a Re- 
putation of a Perſon more judi- 


cious 
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cious than the Phyſician making 
way for his own Advantage, b 
telling the Patient that he will 
prepare a Purge that ſhall work 
more effectually than the former: 
This you need not doubt is the 
ſame the Phyſician before pre- 
(crib'd, but aſſuredly made up of 
better Drugs, and ſo the Apothe» 
cary executes his Deſign, which is 
ro exclude the Phyſician, and pre- 
fer ha 

The young Phyſician, tho' he 


has learn d the Abuſe, FE he has 


that Regard to himſelf, to make 
uſe of that old Maxim, Of the two 
Evils, to chooſe the leaſt ; and findin 
it beſt ſuiting his Intereſt, whic 
otherwiſe might be endanger'd by 
the clandeſtine and underhand 
Dealings of the other, and now 
finds it neceſſary to cloſe in with 


him, and ſuch a one as will join 
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vancement of each other: Now 


are their Engines ſet at work, and 
the Doctor not to be behind-hand, 
gives a new Form to his Bills, 


which he preſcribes in Terms fo 
obſcure, chat he forces all chance 
Patients to repair to his own Apo- 
checary, pretending a particular 
Secret, which only they have a 
Key to unlock ; A. in effect 
it is no other than the common- 
eſt of Medicines diſguiſed under an 
unuſual Name, on deſign to di- 
rect you to that Apothecary, be- 
tween whom and the Phyſician 
there is a private Compact of go- 
ing Snips out of the moſt unreaſon- 
able Rates of the ſaid Medicines; 


herein if you ſeek a Redreſs, by 


ſhewing the Bill to the Doctor, he 


ſhall moſt religiouſſy aver it to be 


the cheapeſt he ever read. The 


Conſequence whereof, as to your 
Particular, is a double Fraud; and 
| pa 
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as the Apothecaries in general, 
their Numbers bearing the Propor- 
tion at leaſt ten to one of noted 
Phyſicians ; to whom allowing his 
Covenant Apothecary, who con- 
ſtituting one Part of the ten, the 
remaining nine Parts are compell d 

either to ſit ſtill, or to quack for 
a Livelihood, or at leaſt eight of 
them, for we'll ſuppoſe, one Part 
of the nine a Poſſibility of acqui- 
ring competent Eftates, in a Way 
more honeſt than that of the Co- 
venanters, by their wholſome 
Trade of fitting out Chirurgeons 
Cheſts for Sea, and ſupplying 
Country Apothecaries with Com- 
politions : Laſtly, all accompliſh'd 
Phyſicians are likewiſe: expos d to 
manifeſt Injuries from the Cove- 
nant Apothecaries, who being ſent 
for by Patients, after a ſhort Eſ- 
lay of a Cordial, will overpower 
them by Perſwaſions to call in a 
Doctor, 
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Doctor, who ſhall' be no other 
than his Covenant Phyſician ; by 


, which Means the former Phyſici- 


an, who by his extraordinary 
Care and Skill had oblig'd the 
Family before, ſhall be aſſed by, 
and loſe the Practice of that Pa- 
tient: And ſhould it happen, the 
Senſe of Gratitude of the foremen- 
rioned Patient, ſhould engage him 
to continue the Uſe of his Fa 
Phyſician, yer this Covenant Apo- 
thecary ſhall privately cavil at e- 
very Bill, and impute the Ap- 
pearance of every {mall Pain, or 
Symptom (which neceſſarily in 
the Courſe of a Diſeaſe will ha 

pen) to his ill Addreſs in the Art 
of Phyſick, and ſhall not give o- 
ver before he has introduc'd his 
Covenanter, whoſe Authority in 
the Fraud of Phylick he nay to 
be moſt neceſſary. | 
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h 2 Prejudice to 
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thoſe that ſo much abuſe that no · 


ble Profeſſion, Ill conduct you 
into their uſual Road and Method 
of examining their Patients, and 
making Enquiry into their Di- 
ſeaſes, wherewith being acquaint- 
ed, you may, without any farther 
Conviction, pronounce a vo: 
dict. 

This Knack doch chiefly con- 
fiſt in three Notions, viz. BE, 
That a Patient's Grievance is ei- 
ther a diſcernible evident Diſeaſe, 
which his own Confeſſion makes 
known to you, what it is ʒ ar, Second- 
h, an inward Pain; or, Thirdly, one 
of thoſe two Enderaic Diſeaſes, a 
Scurvy, - or Conſumption ; or, 2 
Fourth, the Pox. This is their Theo- 


ry, which is ſa deeply ingrafted on 
cheir Dura 1227, 0 may be ac- 


quired' with leſs 8 — 
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fourteen Years Study at one of | 
our Univetfities ; for ſo much | 
Time is requir d to make a Man 
grow up a Doctor, the Formality 
whereot in moſt Places conſiſts in 
this Elogy ; Accipiamus pecuniam, & 
dimittamus afmum. = 

If a ſick Man makes his Addreſs: 
to a vulgar Phyſician, he demands 
his Complaint ; t'other replies, he 
is troubled either with a Vomiting, 
Looſeneſs, want of : Stomach, 
Cough, bad Digeſture, difficulty 
of Breathing, a Phtiſick, Faintneſs, 
Jaundice, Green-Sickneſs, Dropſy, 
Gout, Con vulſion- Fits, Palſy, Di- 
zineſs, or Swimming in the Brain, 
Spitting of Blood, an Ague, a con- 
tinual great Heat or Fever, Cc. 
| Theſe are all evident Diſeaſes rhe. 
| Party himſelf expreſſes he is trou- 
| bled with; bur his Sickneſs not be- 
| ing an evident Diſeaſe, which he. 
| himſelf can explain, the Vulgar: 

Doctor 
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Doctor concludes, it muſt be either 
an inward Pain, or an Endemick' 
Diſeaſe : The Patient then making 
complaint of an inward Pain, to 
his old way of gueſſing rother 
goes, * firſt in what 
Part? If he anſwers, he feels a 
Pain in the right Side, or under 
the ſhort Ribs, he tells him it is an 
Obſtruction, or Stoppage in the 

Liver; if in the le Side, in the 
oppoſite Part, then 'tis a Stoppage 
of the Spleen ; if in the Belly, he it 
may be calls ita Cholick, or Wind 
in the Guts; if in the Back, or 
Loins, he perſwades him it's Gra- 
vel, Stone, or ſome other Obſtru- 
ction in the Kidneys; if a Stitch 
in the Breaſt, he terms it Wind, 
or other times a Pleuriſy: Laſtly, 
if the Party be reduc'd to a very 
lean Carcaſs, by reaſon of a lon 
tedious Cough, Spitting of Blood, 
or want of Stomach, or Feeble- 
D neſs 
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neſs, ot almoſt any other Diſeaſe, 
or Pain, then beſure he tells him 
he's in a Conſumption, or at leaſt 
falling into one: But being trou- 
bled with ſeveral Diſcaſes and Pains 


at once, as running Pains, Faint- 


neſs, want of Stomach, change of 
Complexion, ſo as to look a lit- 


tle yellowiſh, duskiſh, or green- 


iſh; then t other whiſpers him, he 
is troubled with the Scurvy. If di- 
{caſed with Ulcers or running Sares, 
red, yellow, blue, or dark Spots, 
Pimples, or Blotches in the Face, 
Arms, Legs, or any other Part 
of the Body, that's determin d to 
be the Scurvy likewiſe, rf 


ſing 
creet 
Perſon : But if appearing inclined 
to Wantonneſs by reaſon of his 
Youth, or {ly Countenance, then 
the fore-mention'd Diſeaſe is to be 
call d the Pox. In moſt Diſeaſes 
of Women, they W 

G ther. 
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chet. In Children, their Gueſs 
ſeems far more ſallible; for a Child 
within the ſix Months being taken 
ill, reſtleſs, and froward, if there 
appear no evident Diſeaſe, he ever 
affirms it's tfoubled with Gripes ; 
upon which he prognoſticates, that 
if nor ſpeedily retnedied; the Child 
will fall ineo Convulſion-Fits; but 
this not happening according to 
his Prediction, to prevent the For- 
feiture of his Skill and Repute, en- 
deavours to poſſeſs the Mother, 
and reft of the Goſſips, it had in- 
ward Fits. The Child being pa 
fix Moths, and falling indiſpos d, 
then inſtead of Gripes, it is diſ- 
compos d by breeding of Teeth; 
but having bred all his Teerh, and 
being ſurpriz d with any kind of 
flak, the Doctor then avouches 
it is troubled with Worms: In 
| ſhort, take away theſe three Words 
Obſtruction, Conſumprion, ' and 
| D2 S<curvy, 
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Scurvy, and there will remain 
three dumb Doctors, the Hack- 
ney Phyſician, the Preſcribing 
Surgeon, and the Practiſing Apo- 


thecary. [on 54/4 ame 

G Hiteno we have only diſcover- 
ed to you the Ordinary Phyſicians 
conjecturing Compals, whereby 
he ſteers his Courſe, to arrive to 
the Knowledge of his Patients Di- 
ſeaſes: There yet remains we 
ſhould unlock the other Ventricle 
of his Brain, to behold the Sub- 
tilty of his Fancy in groaping at 
the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, which, tho 
the Poet declares (Felix qui potuit re- 
rum cognoſcere cauſas) to be cloathed 
with the darkeſt Clouds, yet by 
the Virtue of this following Prin- 
ciple, aims at this Mark immedi- 
ately, viz. That moſt Diſeaſes are 
caus d by Choler, Phlegm, Me- 
lancholy, or abundance of Blood: 
Ol theſe, two are ſuppos d to be 


hot, 


do, 


„ 7] 
hot, namely;” Choler, and abun- 
dance of Blopd, and the other 
two cold, to wit, — and 
Melancholy, and conſequently 
Cauſes of hot and cold Diſeaſes: 
Theſe four Univerſals being re- 
duced to two general Categories, 
under the Notion of hot and 
cold, any one having but the Senſe 


of diſtinguiſhing Winter from 


Summer, may, in the Time of 
an Hixius Doxius, inſtantly appoint 
a Cauſe for almoſt every Di- 
ſeaſe: So that a Patient diſcover- 
ing his Trouble, it may be a want 
of data, bad Digeſture, Faint- 
ing, Cough, Difficulty of breath- 


ing, Giddineſs, Palſy, &c. his 


Vulgar Phyſician has no more to 

= take him by the Fiſt, to 
feel wherher he be hor or cold ; 
if he finds him cold, then ſum- 
mons in his old Cauſes, Phlegm, 
and Melancholy ; which ready, 


and 
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and quick pronouncing of the 
Cauſe upon a-meer. Touch, doth 
almoſt Gupify your Patient, thro 
Admiration of Aſculapia Oracle, 
hiteing him in the right Vein to 4a 
hair a beeadrh For, quoth he, in- 
deed, Mr. Doctor, I think you un- 
derſtand my Diſtemper exceeding - 
ly well, and have infallibly found 
out the Cauſe; for every Morning 
as ſoon as I awake, 1 fuch 2 
deal of Phlegm, and moreover, 1 
muſt . confels my ſelf  extreamly 
given to Melancholy. This jump- 
ing in Opinions between them, 
makes Mr. 3 ſwell with 
Expectation of a large Fee, which 
the Patient moſt 4 forces 
on him, and ſo the Fool and 
his Monies are ſoon parted. Naw 
it's two to one but both are diſap- 
pointed, the one in his unexperi- 
enced Judgment, t other in his 
fond Belief; for, ſtate the _ 

rhe 
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che Diſcaſe tales its Growth from 
Choler, or abundance of Blood, 
or any other internal Cauſe; there 
is ſcarce one in a hundred that 
are indiſpos d, who is not ſubject 
to hauk and ſpit in the Morning, 
and being reduce d to Weaknels, 
by reaſon of his Trouble, muſt 
neceſſarily be heavy in the Paſſi : 
ons of the Mind, and incident to 
melancholy Thoughts, through 
the Memory of his Mortality, oc- 
caſion d by this Infirmity : So that 
ſeldom Mirth and Cheerfulneſs 
are houſed in indiſpos d Bodies, be- 
cauſe they — of that a- 
bundance of Light, and clear 
Spirits, 9 to produce them. 
No Wonder the Vulgar is ſo opi- 
nionated in the Affair of their Tem- 
perament, when belabour d with a 
Diſeaſe; ſince in their healthſul 
Stare, its impoſſible for a Phyſi- 
cian to engage their Opinion o- 
8 therwiſe, 
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therwiſe, than to believe them - 
ſelves phlegmatick and melan- 


choly. 


To return to the Point of de- 
claring how the Vulgar ſtrives e- 
ven with Violence to be cheated, 
not in their Purſes only, but in 
their Fancies and Opinion; and 
in this Particular, our Women are 
ſo violent eager, that if the Vulgar 
Phyſician can but make a true 
Sound upon the Treble of their 
Fancy, will produce ſuch a Har- 
mony as ſhall ſound his Praiſe 


through City and Country; and 


without thoſe Female-Inſtruments, 
or She-Trumpets, it's almoſt im- 
poſſible for a Vulgariſt to arrive 
ro a famous Report, who having 
once by his Tongue-Harmony in- 
chanted the Woman, doth by che 
ſame Cheat ſubject the Opinion of 
Man to his Advantage, Women 


generally uſurping, and impropria- 
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ting the Affair of their Husbands 
Health to their own Management 
for if a Man chance to be ſut- 

priz'd with Sickneſs, he preſent! 
asks his Wife what Doctor he ſhall 
ſend to, who inſtantly gives her 
Direction to him that 4 her by 
the Noſe laſt. In this Piece of 
Subtilty, the Doctor ſhews him 
ſelf no leſs cunning than the Ser- 
pent in Geneſis, who, to cheat 4- 
dam, thought it expedient firſt to 
deceive Eve. OY. 
Now without any further Pres 
amble, I muſt tell you the Hu- 
mour many a ſick Woman delights 
to be coaks'd in by the Ordinary 
Phyfician, viz. She loves co be 
told ſhe is very melancholy, tho 
of never fo merry a Compolure, 
and in that Part of the Litany, 
Mr. Doctor is a perfect Reader 
for a Woman making Complaint 
the is troubled with Drowſineſs, 
EB, want 


and 


want of Stomach, Cough, or any 
other Deng: ; he anſwers her, 
ſhe is in an ill Stare, and troubled 
with great and dangerous Diſeaſes, 

al engender d by Melancho- 
ly; and then tells her over again, 
the is very melancholy, and, 
faith he, probably. occaſion'd by 
coarſe Treats at Home, or ſome 
Unkindneſs of Friends, which 
makes the poor Heart put Fingers 
in her Eye, and force a &ep 
Sigh or two; and all this poſſibly 
for being deny d the extravagant 
Charge of a Tea-Equipage, or a 
new Gown on a May-Day ; which 
being refreſh'd in her Memory, 
doth certainly aſſure her, the Im- 
preſſion of that Melancholy to be 
the Original of her Trouble, tho 
ſome Months or Vears paſt eſpe- 
cially fince her Phyſician diſcovers 
ro her ſo much : And for ſo doing, 
admires him no leſs, intending 


. with- 
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withal to give him an ample Te- 
ſtimony to the World of the Do- 
ctors great Skill: But this is not 
all, he purſues his Buſineſs, looks 
into her Eyes, where ſpying a 
ſmall Wrinkle or two in the in- 
ward or leſſer Angle, he tells her, 
ſhe has had a Child or two, name- 
ly, a Boy, or a Girl, according to 
the Place of the aforeſaid Wrinkle 
in the; right or left inward Angle; 
thence perſwades her, that at 
her laſt lying in, her Midwife 
did not perform her Office skil- 
fully, or did not lay her well, 
whereby ſhe receiv d a great deal 
of Prejudice, as Cold, Wrench- 
ing, diſplacing of the Matrix, &c. 
Which Inſtance ſquaring with the 
premeditared Senſe and Opinion 
of his She-Patient, (moſt Women, 
though never ſo well accommo- 
dated in their Labour, being prone 
to call the Behaviour of cheit . 


aviour 0 Mid- 
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wife in Queſtion) he hath now 
/produced a far greater Confidence 
than before : And laſt of all, to 
compleat his Work now at the 
going off of his gull'd Patient, of 
rendring her Thoughts, Opinion, 
and Confidence, Vaſſals to his 
Service, Fame, and Ad vantage, 
makes one Overture more, > 2 
great Cauſe of ſome of her Symp- 
f roms, declaring to her, ſhe is 
þ much ſubje& to Fits of the Mo- 
ther, occaſioning a Choaking in 
her Throat, and herein they alſo 
jump in their Sentiments ; ſcarce 
; one Woman in an hundred but 
ä one time or other is aſſaulted by - 
. thoſe Uterin Steams, eſpeciallyß 
upon 2 Tempeſt of any of the 
Paſſions of Fright, Frer, Anger, 
| Love, Cc. 

y If I have reproached the Yule 
* gar Phyſician for executing his 
| Employ with fo little * 
lar 
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far greater Reaſon may move me 
to condemn the Water-gazer, who 
by the Steams of the Urine, pre- 
rends to gratify his Patient's nice 
Curioſity, of being refoly'd what 
was, what is, and what Diſeaſe is 
to come; and what is more, ſome 
by their great Cunning aiming to 
diſcover as much by the Urinal, 
as the Aſtrologer by the Globe. 
The Fame unto which the Engliſh 
Doctor, who ſome Years ago re- 
ſiding at Leyden, promoted himſelf 
by his wonderful Sagacity in U- 
rins, is not unworthy of your 
Note, hundreds, or rather thou- 
{ands repairing to this ſtupendious 
Oracle, to have the State of their 
Bodies deſcrib d by Urine. But 
when I relate to you the firſt 
Means that gave Birth to our | 

Countryman's Repute, I ſhall | 
ſoon remove your Paſſion of ad- | 
miring him. Upon his Arrival 

2 at 
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at the Place aforemention'd; hehad 
in his Company a bold Fellow, chat 
haunted the moſt noted Taverns 
and Ta 9 who by way of 
Diſcou divulg drthe good For- 
tune that was — to the 
Town, by the Arrival of an Engliſh 
Doctor, whoſe great Learning, and 
particular Skill in Urins, would 

on render him famous to all the 
Inhabitants. This being pro- 
nounced with a. Confidence ſuit- 
able to the Subject, occaſion d 
three ſick Scholes (tro Hecticks, 
one Hydropical) then preſent, to 
make Trial: of the Truth of his 
Words; the next Morning, agree- 
ing to mix all their Urins in one 
Urinal, and commit the Carriage 
of it to him that was dropſical. In 
the Interim, the Doctor advertis d 
of it by his Companion, which 
made him ſo skilful, that when 


the Hydropical Scholar preſented 


"40 
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him with the Urinal, ro know the | | 
State of his diſeaſed Body, E 6 
ſoon. gravely reply d, that he ob- 
ſerved three Urins in this one Uri?» 
nal, whereof the two lowermoſt 9 
Part of the Urin, appear'd wo ee 
to be conſumptive, and the third 
# ; i 11 4 87 * 77 l 
chat floated at top dropſical, 'and 4 


with all, that their Conditions 
were deſperate, "and at the Ex- | 1 
piration of fix Months they ſhould 4 
be all lodg'd in their Graves, 
This admirable "Dexterity of diſ- 

cerning Diſeaſes by the Urinal, 

was ſoon proclaim'd by the Scho- 
lars themſelves, who all having 
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finiſh'd the Courſe of their Lives, 
within the Time prefix d, proved | 
an undoubted Argument of his un- 
arallel'd Parts in the Art of Phy- | 
neck, which immediately procur d : | 
him an incredible Concourſe! of 
People for many Years toge- 
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Another Inſtance of a Woman 
whoſe Husband had a Bruiſe by a 
Fall down Stairs, carry'd his Urin 
to the Urin-caſting Doctor in 
Moor-fields, who pretended likewiſe 
to be a Conjurer; he (afterſhaking) 
ſeeing little Specks of Blood float 
in it, had ſo much Underſtand- 
ing to tell her, that the Party had 
receiv'd ſome internal Hurt; the 
Woman agreed to this as Truth, 


but demanding by what Means 


he came by it: Upon this he e- 


reed a Scheme, and in the mean 
time asked her ſo many Queſtions, 


that by the Drift of her Diſcourſe, 
he gather d that he had tumbled 


down Stairs: The Woman not 
minding well what ſhe had ſaid, 


at the hard Words he had utter d) 


ſuppoſſing he was cpnjuring up the 


Devil, to be reſolv'd in the Mat- 
ter, told her own Words in a dif- 
„ 


ſin the Conſternation ſhe was in 
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ferent Titlez the * acknow- 
ration, but defir'd to know how 


ledged it true, wit 


many Pair of Stairs he might fall 
down ? She had told him before 
where ſhe liv d (and he. conſider- 
ing the Place chiefly conſiſted of 


low Buildings) anſwer d, two 


Pair. Nay, now faid ſhe, you are 
out in your Art, he fell three Sto- 
ry VII promiſe. This put our Do- 
ctor to his Trumps, when haying 
muſed a while for an Excuſe, he 
ſhook the Urinal again, and asked 
her if there was all the Water her 
Husband had made? No, reply d 
ſhe, I ſpilt a little in pouring it in. 
O ho, did you ſo? ſaid he; Wh 
that, Woman, was the Buſanc 


that made me miſtake, for chere 


went away the other Pair of Stain 
in the Urin you ſpilt. 


| ſhaft but trouble you wich an- 


other Inflance, i which. explodes 
5 F this 
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1 
this Cheat, of what happened in the 
early Practice of the fam d Dr. Rad- 
iff when at Oxford; of a Country 
Woman that brought to him her 
Husband's Urin in a Glaſs-Bottle, 
verycarefully cork'd up; and after a 
low Courteſy, preſented the Bottle, 
—_ Doctor to ſend a Re- 
medy for her Husband, who then 
lay very ill: The Doctor obſer. 
ving the Simplicity of this Wo- 
man, put no other Queſtion, bur 
of what Profeſſion or Trade her 
Husband was of? Who reply d, 
a Shoemaker: At which he pours 
forth the Urin in a Baſin then by 
him, and after he had ſupply d 
it with a like Quantity of his own, 
he gives it her, and ſays, Good 
Woman, carry this to your Hul- 
band, and bid him fir me with 2 
Pair of Boots: but ſhe replying, 
Her Husband muſt firſt take Mea- 
ſure ;-to which he return d, The 


* nnen 
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as well judge by 
of his Leg 


r 


Shoemaker mi 
the Urinal the 


* 


he in that of his Di mper. Fhac 
che Effects of Confederacy in pro- 
moting a- Phyſician, to a. popular 
Vogue, are as powerful as ſiniſter 


diſingenuous, may not only 
be deduced from the af read Na- 
ratives, but from the common 
Deſign 'of vulgar Empericks,whoto 
raiſe their Fame as high as a Pyra- 
mid, ſend forth ſeveral prating 
Fellows into all publick Places, 
Taverns, Coffee-houſes, and Ale: 
| houſes, to publiſh their vaſt Abi- 
lities, expecting with that Bait to 
hook in as many Patients as will 
ſwallow it. Others are no leſs 
skill'd in counterfeiting their great 
Practice, by cauſing their Apothe- 
caries, or others, to call them out 
of the Church at an Aſternoon 
Sermon, to haſten Poſt to a ſub- 
orn d Patient, to the Intent the 
F 3 World 
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world be ad vertis d of the weighty 
Buſineſs this DoRor is concern d 


m. Others by © their Equipage, 
eminent +0 and enen. 


ing one and the ſame Patient, to 


repair needleſly to them twenty or 
Aly 8 manifeſt- a Decoy 
even taken Notice of by the Vul- 

ar. Theſe few difingenuous Ways, 

d here purpoſely Bring on Board, 
omitting many others, to con- 
vince the Publick, that the only 
Means for a Phyfician to advance 
tirſelf honourably to Practice, 
18, by diſcovering his real Abilities 
in curing Diſcafes,by quick, certain, 
and pleaſant Medicines, and there- 
fore nothing Thould render his 
Parts more * nan than by at- 
tetnpting their Diſcovery by ſuch 
fallacious and ignoble Devices; for 


certainly the Concluſion is moſt 
ſophiſtical, that becauſe this Do- 
cror is drawn in his Coach, t other 


rides 


Arts and Sciences, and no leſs a 


_—_— 


* 7 
rides on 'Hotſeback, or another 
hath his Lacquey at his Heels, 
therefore he mult be ' excellently 
qualify'd in his ' Profeflion, but 
Vulgus vult decipi. een 
If Inow deſcribe, by way of Ad- 
vice to thoſe that are entering up- 
on the Study of this divine Art, 
the Method of attaining to a Point 
of Excellency in it, and that ma 
ſerve our Vulgar for a better Rule 
to diſtinguiſh their Qualifications 
by the Courſe they pet 21-1 
i for it is moſt neceſſarily 
requiſme, our young Student ſhould 
be perſectiy inſtructed in the La- 
tm and Greek Tongues, being the 
Univerfal Keys to unlock all thoſe 


Grace to the future Phyſicians. In 
this Particular, many of our Em- 
bryonated Phyficians, that have of 
late Years tranſported themſelves 
to Leyden, and Wirecht, to purchaſe 

| p a De- 


| Vulgar Phyſicians, making Choice 


we > 


. 
2 Degree, have been found very 
Aer inforagch, thee have 
heard the Profeſiors condemn, ſe- 
veral of chem- for their ſhameful 
Imperfection in that which is fo 
eat an Ornament, and of ſo ab- 
2 an Uſe in the Study of Phy- 


fick : Neither can leſs be ſuſpe- 


Qed of ſome of the more aged 


to manage their Conſultations in 
the Vulgar Tongue. Secondly, Be- 

ing thus qualify'd. for a Student, 
he ought to apply himſelf cloſe 
to the Study of Phyloſophy, for 
which, Oxford and Cambridge may 
juſtly challenge a Pre-eminence a- 
22am, other Univerſities: Here it is 
our Student learns to ſpeak like a 


Scholar, and is inform'd in the 


Principles of Nature, and the Con- 
ſtitutions of Natural Bodies; and ſo 
receiving a rough Draught in his 


- 


Mind, is to be accompliſh'd by 
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that excellent Science of Human 
Bodies. But becauſe, according to 
the firſt Aphoriſm of the firſt Ma- 
ſter Hippocrates, Art is long, and 
Life ſhort, 9 engage his 
Diligence to abſolve his Philoſo- 
phical Courſe in two Vears at lon- 
geſt, and in tlie interim, for his 
Recreation and Divertiſement, 
enter himſelf Scholar to the Gar- 
diner of the Phyſick- Garden, to be 
acquainted with the Fœtures * 
Plants, but particularly with thoſe 
that are familiarly preſcrib d by 
Practitioners, to prevent being 
outwitted by Herb- women in the 
Markets, and to enable him to give 
a better Anſwer, than is ſaid once 
of a Phyſician, who having pre- 
ſcrib'd Maidew-bair in his Bill, the 


meant; t other reply'd, ſome of 
the Locks of a Virgin. Thirdly, 


Suppoſing our Student having 
N 2 | made 


Apothecary asked which Sort he 
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Part fits him for a Collægium 


doms, as it were, with * 
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made fufficient Progreſs in Philo- 
ſophy, may now .pals to Leyden, 
and may enter himſelſ into a Gl- 
ing the Baſis and Foundation 
whereon the weighty Structure of 
Phyſick is to be raiſed ; and unleſs 
he — more than ordinary 
Knowledge and Dexterity in this, 
will certainly be deceiv'd in the 
Expectation of ever arriving to 
the Honour of an accompliſh d 
Phyſician: A Proficiency in that 
Medi- 
cum Inſtitutionum, and afterward for 
a Collegium Prafticum, and then tis 
requiſite he ſhould embrace the 
Opportunity of viſiting the Sick 
in the Hoſpital twice a Week with 
the Phyſick-Profeflor, where he 
ſhall examine thoſe Patients with 
all the Exactneſs imaginable, and 
point at every Diſeaſe, its Sym 


= 


= :. - 
and afterward propoſe ſeveral Caſes 
upon thoſe Diſtempers, demand- 
ing from every young Student his 
Opinion, and his Grounds, and 
his Reaſons for it; withal requi- 
ring of him what Courſe of Phy- 
lick is beſt to be 2 : This 
is the only Way for a young Phy- 
ſician to attain a Habit of Know- 
ing Diſeaſes when he ſeeth them, 
and a confident Method of curing 
thoſe that may repair to him, 
without running the Hazard o 
being cenſured 
or derided by them for his Bills, 
as too many are, that at Oxford or 
Cambridge have only imbib'd a Part 
of Senuert s Inſtitutions, and over- 
look d Riperiuss Practice, and 
thence attaining an imperfect and 
unhappy Skill, by enlarging the 
Church- yards in the City or Coun- 
try ; but what is more, he ſhall 
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eſcape the Danger a young Student 
". 


1 for- 
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y Apothecaries, 
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I formerly knew at Oxford precipi- 
tated himſelf into, by imagining 
every Diſeaſe he read was his own. 
I muſt likewiſe adviſe our Student 
ro take his Lodgings there at an 
able Apothecary's Houſe, to con- 
tract rhe Knowledge of Drugs, 
and of preparing, diſpenſing, and 
mixing them in Com E. 
and then by Means of his own 
Qualifications, may boldly pretend 
to inform, correct, and improve 
thoſe Apothecaries which the 
Chance of his Practice ſhall con- 
duct him to; for it would be 
judged ridiculous, ſhould a Phy- 
ſician undertake to reprehend, and 
aſterwards bend his Force to ſup- 
preſs and decry Apothecaries pri- 
vately or publickly, without ha- 
ving firſt acquired a particular Ex- 
perience in their Art. Hence it 
is again the Vulgar Phyſician is 
wrapped up in a Cloud, and the 

; \ : | Apothe- 
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Apothecaries dance round about 
him; he preſcribes Medicines he 
never ſaw; they prepare them ac- 
cording to their own Will and 
Pleaſure. e 

Neither is it over theſe alone 
the Phyſician claims a Superin- 
tendance, but over Chirurgeons 
likewiſe ; and therefore in this his 
Courſe of Study, would contribute 
to his future Qualifications, in ſo- 
journing a Year with ſome expe- 
rienc d manual Operator, without 
a Hindrance to his other Affair, 
and there by an ocular Inſpection, 
and handling of his Inſtruments, 
demanding their Names, Uſes, 
and Manner of uſing, withal by 
Inſinuations to viſit the Chirurgi- 
cal Patients, and ſee him dreſs 
them, would render his Study in 
Chirurgery, ſo plain and eaſy, 


which otherwiſe might be thought 


difficult, chat it ſhould enable hin 
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to give Laws to Chirurgeons alſo, 
eſpecially to thoſe that execute 
their Office with that Raſhneſs, 
Indiſcretion and Diſhoneſty as I 
have ſometime diſcover'd amongſt 
them. 

Theſe two Years giving occa- 
fion ro our Student to acquire a 
Syſtem, or a brief Comprehenſion 

of the Theory of Phyſick, and of 
the Practice likewiſe: Nothing 
now remains than to amplify his 
commenc'd Knowledge and Ex- 
perience by his farther Travels; 
to which End, takes his Journey to 
Paris, to be acquainted with the 
moſt famous Phyſicians, and to 
be inform'd of their Way of Pra- 
Qice, by ſurveying their Preſcripts 
ar che moſt frequented Apotheca- 
ries, to viſit for a Year every Day 
the Hoſpitals of / Hoſtel Dieu, and 
ls Charite ;, in which latter, it is cu- 
ſtomary, for any three or four 
; * £ young 
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young Phyſicians to examine and 
overlook the new enter d Patients, 
to name the Diſtempers among 
themſelves, and propoſe their 
Cures, for to compare their Opi- 
nions afterwards with the Phyſi- 
cians that are appointed for the 
Hoſpital, and where he may ſee 
moſt difficult Operations perform'd 
in Chirurgery, as TINY Am- 
putating, Cutting for the Stone, 
Tapping of the Belly and Breaſt 
with the greateſt Dexterity. Here 
he may to obſerve Wounds and 
Ulcers cured by Virtue of thoſe fa- 
med Waters, viz. the White Wa- 
ter, and the Yellow Water; the 
former being Aqua Calcis, the latter 
the ſame, with an Addition of 
Sublimate. F 
The Art of preparing Medicines 
chymically, — 5 merited a 
great Eſteem for its ſtupendious 
and admirable Effects in the moſt 
deſpair d 
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deſpair d Diſeaſes, ſhews a Neceſ- 
ſity of being inſtructed in it, in 
which he can not fail of prying 
into, in the Courſe of his Travels. 
Having attained his Scope in 
this Place, his Curioſity ought to 
direct him to Montpellier, where he 
will meet with a Concourſe of the 
greateſt Proficients in Phyſick in 
Europe, converſe with the Profel- 
ſors and Phyſicians of that Place, 
and out of em all, extract choice 
Obſervations, Secrets, and moſt 
ſubtle Opinions upon ſeveral Di- 
ſeaſes, which Deſign can ſcarce be 
campaſſed in leſs than another 
Year. Now we muſt ſuppoſe our 
Student to merit the Title of an 
experienc d Phyſician, and raiſed 
far above the Vulgar ones, that 
never felt the Cold beyond the 
Chimneys of their own Homes: 
He is now render'd capable of un- 
derſtanding the greateſt 3 
ä anc 
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and moſt acute Opinions in Phy- 
tick, which he is chiefly to expect 
{om thoſe reputed Proſeſſors of 
che Albs at Padua, where he is like- 
wiſe to continue his Diligence in 
vitiring the famed Hoſpital of San 
Lorenzo, and obſerve the Italian 
Method of curing Diſeaſes by alte- 
rative Broths, without purging or 


bleeding, that Climate feldom 


ſuffering Plethories in thoſe dry 
Bodies: He cannot but be won- 
derfully pleaſed with the Va- 
riety and excellent Order of the 
Plants of their Phyſick- Garden, 
by them call d Horto di Sempleci. 
Neither will he receive leſs Satiſ- 


faction from the curious and moſt 


dextrous Diſſections perform'd by 
the artificial Hand of the Anatomy 
Profeſſor. Having here made his 
Abode for fix Months, may juſtly 
aſpire to a Degree of a Doctor in 
Phyſick, which the Fame of che 
2 Place 
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place ſhould perſuade him to take 
here, _ the Imperial Univerſity 
for Phyſick of all others in the 
World, and where Phyſicians do 
paſs a very exact Scrutiny, and ſe- 
vere Teſt. Hence may he tranſ- 
port hunſelf to Bologn, and in 
three Months time add to his Im- 
provements what is poſſible by 
the Advantage of the Hoſpital, 
and the Profeſſors. Laſt of all, 
in the Imitation of the diligent 
Bee ſucking Honey out 1 all 
ſweet Flowers, our Doctor muſt 
not neglect to extract ſomething 
that his Knowledge did not par- 
take of before, out of the emi- 
nenteſt Practitioners ar Rome, exa- 
mine the chief Apothecaries Files, 
and ſtill frequent thoſe three re- 
nown d Hoſpitals of San Spirito in 
the Vatican, San Giovami Laterano 
on the Mount Celio, and that of 
San Giacomo di Auguſta in the "= 
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the fineſt Hoſpital, and the ſtrong- 
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ſides many othets of 


may he fee the Rarities 
and Antiquities of this once re- 
nowned Empreſs of the World, 
from whence he may viſic the: re» 
nowned — of Napts, and tale 
a Survey of the Antiquities of che 
Nacure of Paxzph. - 

Having. chus in all Pariculars 
ſatisfied his Curioſity, may con- 
ſult about the moſt advantageous 

8 homeward, which. is to em- 
bark fox Leghorn, or Genoa, where 
he cannot 121 of Engliſh Shipping. 

Or elſe may take a Tour 
Land to Milan, where he will fee 


eſt Citadel in Exrope. Hence paſ- 
ſes the Apes, and that ſtupendous 

Mount St. Godart, chrough Alterpb, 
and Lucern, and thence to Bard, 
the chief Trad the Proteſtant Can- 


tons, fo by 
_ 
2 


Boat down the River 


= _.- 
bergh, Manheim,” and ſo down the 
Rhine to Coblentz, Audernach and 
Collen, then by Land to Bruſſels, 
Ghant, Oſtend, Newport, and Dun- 
kirk, Gravelin, and Calais : And 
thence to the Place of his Inclina- 
tions for his future Settlement, 
where, by his vaſt Experience and 
Knowledge, being render d con- 
ſpicuous in the ſecure and certain 
Method of his Cures, will ſoon 
give Occaſion to the People to 
diſcern the Difference between 
him and the ordinary vulgar Phy- 
ſicians, who by their ſordid De- 
ports, and dangerous Practice, 
make it their Buſineſs to caſe the 
blind People of the Weight in 
their Pockets, and plague them. in 
worſe Diſcaſes. 

How very few go through this 
Courſe of Improvement, we too 
readily diſcover, and may be re- 
proved by the firſt beginning of 


the Practice among the Ancients, 


where 


5 
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where we find the Method then in 
uſe, to train up Vouth to the Pro- 
feſſion, was to place them Ap- 
prentices with able Phyſicians, 
who adjudged it neceflary to 
take their Beginning from Surge- 
ry, the Subject whereof being ex. 
ternal Diſeaſes, as Wounds, Swel- 
lings, Members out of joint, and 
others that were viſible, proved 
more facile and eaſy to their in- 
mate Capacities, and wherein they 
might ſuddenly become ſervice- 
able to their Maſters, in caſing them 
of the Trouble of dreſſing and 
cleanſing ſtinking Ulcers, and-ap- 
plying. Ointments and Plaiſters, 
a nauſeous Employ, which they 
ever endeavour d to abandon to 


their Scholars with what Expediti- - 


on poſſible: This as it was the 
tcaſieſt, ſo it was the firſt, and an- 
cienteſt Part of Phyfick, and from 
which thoſe that exerciſed it were 


H 2 ancients 


thoſe. Days unknown, and by 
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ancicntly nor called Surgeons, but 
Phyſicians, tho they attempted 
no other Diſeaſes but what were 
external ; according to which Senſe 
Eſculapius the firſt Phyſician, or 
Inventor of Phyſick, and his Sons 
ſtory aſſerted to have undertaken 
only thoſe that wanted external 
Help; internal Diſeaſes being in 


Temperance in their Diet, wholly 
debarr d; and if accidentally an in- 
ternal Diſtemper did ſurprize them, 
they apply d a general Remedy 
(having no other) of poiſoning or 
killing themſelves with a Dagger 
or Sword, thereby chuſing a. 
to die once, and finiſh their Mi- 
ſery, than to ſurvive the Objects 
of Peoples Pity, or to endure the 
Shocks of Death by every Pain'or 


| Languor, eſpecially ſince the ſage 


Judgment of that Age did eſteem 
<6 it 
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it a f Virtue to deſpiſe and 
ſcorn the vain World, by hurry- 
ing out of it in a Fury, a Maxim 
moſt of the Philoſophers were ves 
ry eminent in obſerving; and was 
likewiſe extended to Children that 
brought any Diſeaſes external or 
internal with them into the World, 
their Cure being d imme- 
diately by ſtrangling, or drown» 
ing them; neither was this Art of 
external Phyſick of ſhort Conti - 
hundred Years after the building 
of Rome, the Romans entertain'd 
Chyrurgical Phyficians from Pele» 

ſus ; idleneſs and Gluttony at 
laſt exchang d their Eaſe into a 
Diſeaſe, which ſoon pur them into 
2 Neceſſity of experimenting ſuch 
Remedies as might re-eſtabliſh 
them into that healthful Condi- 
tion, which Exerciſe in War, and 
Temperance in Diet had for ſs 

1 many 
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ges preſerved their Ance- 


many A 
ſtors in. 2 
Upon a competent Improve- 
ment of their Scholars in this ex- 
ternal Practice of Phyſick, and 
their deſerving Deportment, they 
thought them worthy of giving 
them Entrance into their Clo 
to be inſtructed in. ſuch Matters 
as the moſt retir d Places of their 
Cabinets contained; which were 
their Remedies and Medicines, and 
the Manner of preparing them: 
And then bending his Endeavours 
to arrive to the Art of diſcerning 
the Diſeaſe by its Signs, and ma- 
king Obſervations upon the Prog- 
= all critical and preter- 
natural Changes: The Doſe, Con- 
ſtitution, and all other Circum- 
ſtances of giving the Medicines 
which he did gradually accom- 
pliſh, by his ſedulous Attendance 


on his Maſter, . and his practical 


Diſ- 
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Diſcourſes: and Lectures from him 
on every Patient he viſited: Laſt- 
ly, upon his Attainment to a De- 
gree of Perfection in the Art, diſco- 
vered by his Maſter by his private 
Examination, all the Phyſicians 
and Commonalty of the Place 
were ſummoned to be preſent at 
the taking of his Oath in the pub- 
lick Phyſick-School, which ſerved 
in lieu of making Free to Practiſe, 
or taking his Degree; the Form 
of which, as remarkable as it is 
ancient, the Oath was as followeth. 


swear by (a) Apollo the Phy- 

1 * fician, and (5) Æſculaius, 
and by (c) Hygea, and (d) Panacea, 
„ and I do call to witneſs all the 
© Gods, and likewiſe all the God- 

1 ä deſſes, 


. —— 


) 4s Egyptian, end the f-ft hwoenter of Phyſiclf; 
e e ter Enos, 
er 
— : *» k 


E 
* defles, that according to my 
power and Judgment I will en- 
c tirely keep this Oath and this 
Covenant; That I will efteem 
te this Maſter that taught me this 
« Art, give him his Diet, and 
with a thankſul Spirit, impart 
© to him whatever he wants; and 
<« thoſe that are born of him I 
vill eſteem them as my Male 
«© Brethren, and teach them this 
« Arr, if they will learn it, without 
Hire or Agreement; I will make 
4 Parrakers of the Teaching, Hear- 
“ ing, and of all the whole Diſ- 
<« cipline, my own and my Ma- 
« ſter's Sons, and the reſt of the 
« Diſciples, if they were bound be- 
<« fore by Writing, and were obli- 
ce ged 48 Phyſicians Oarh, no 
cc other beſides; I will, according 
«© to my Capacity and Judgment, 
« wc * of Diet ſuit- 
« able to the Sick, free from all 

FE Hurt 
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“Hurt or Injury; neither will 1, 
through any bodies Interceſſion, 
© offer Poiſon to any, neither willl 
« give Counſel to any ſuch Thing; 
“e neither will I give a Woman a 
e peſſary to deſtroy her Concep- 
tion: Moreover, I will exerciſe 
« my Art, and lead the reſt of 
© my Life chaſtly and holily; nei- 
« ther will I cnt thoſe that are 
e troubled with the Stone, but give 
“them over to Artiſts that profeſs 
this Art; and whatever Houſes 
« | ſhall come into, I will enter 


« for the Benefit of the Sick ; and 


A will abſtain from doing any 


« yoluntary Injury, from all Cor- 
eruption, and chiefly from that 
« which is venereal, whether I 
« ſhould happen to have in Cure 
© the Bodies either of Women or 
© of Men, or of free-born Men 
«© or' Servants ; and whatever 1 
© ſhall chance to ſee or hear in 
9 1 *« curing 
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“ curing, or to know in the com- 

© mon Life of Men; if it be bet- 
ce ter not to utter it, I will conceal; 
cc and keep by me as Secrets: That 
« as I entirely keep and do not 
« confound this Oath, it ma 
c happen to me to enjoy my Life 
© and myArthappily,and celebrate 
« my Glory among all Men to all 
c Perpetuity ; but if tranſgreſſing 
and forſwearing, that the con- 
« trary may happen. | 


Between thoſe Bounds of Se- 
crely, Veneration, Honeſty and 
Gratitude, the Art was for many 
hundred Years maintained ; for in 
the Time of Galen, and many Ages 
after him, Medicines for their 
greater Secreſie were uſed to be 
12 and compoſed by Phy- 
icians, as you may read, - Libr. de 
Virt. Centaur. where is obſervable, 
their Men were wont. to carry 

—_ cu 
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their Phyſick ready prepard in 
Boxes after them, which they them- 
ſelves, according to the Exigency, 
did diſpenſe. This Cuſtom was 
continued until Wars ceaſing, Peo- 
ple began to be as intent upon che 
Propagation of Mankind, as the 
Cruelty of the former martial Ages 
had been upon its Deſtruction; 
where the World growing nume- 
rous, and through Idelneſs and want 
of thoſe Diverſions of their mili- 
tary Employ, addicting themſelves 
to · Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, and 
Whoredom, did contract ſo great 
a Number of all inward Die 

that their Multiplicity impoſed 
a Neceſſity upon Phyſicians (be- 
ing unable to attend them all as 
formerly) to diſmember their Act 


into three Parts, whereof two were 


ſervile, Chirurgery and Pharmacy; 
and the other imperial and appli- 
cative or methodical. - . 

| I 2 The 
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The ſervile Part being now 
committed to ſuch as are now 
called Surgeons and Apothecaries, 
the former were employed in ap- 
plying external Medicines to ex- 
ternal Diſeaſes; the latter in pre- 
paring all ordinary internal and 
external Medicines, according to 
the Preſcription and Directions of 
the Phyſicians, whoſe Servants 
were ordered to fetch the preſcrib'd 
Medicines at the Apothecaries, 
and thence to convey them to 
their Patients; by which Means 
the Apothecary was kept in Igno- 
rance : As to the Application and 
Uſe of the ſaid Medicines, not 
being ſuffered ro be acquainted 
with the Patients or their Diſeaſes, 
to prevent their Inſinuation into 
their Acquaintance, which other- 
wiſe 2 endanger the diverting 
the ſaid Patients to other Phyſi- 
cians, or at leaſt their preſuming 
them- 
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themſelves to venture at their Di- 
ſtempers. Neither were the Phy- 


ſicians Servants in the leaſt Proba- 
biliry of undermining or imitating 
their Maſters in the Practice, not 
knowing their Medicines or Pre- 
ſcriptions. Beſides all this, thoſe 
Remedies from which the chief 
Efficacy and Operation againſt the 
Diſeaſe was expected, ſtill remain d 
ſecret with the Phyficians, who 
chought it no Trouble to Prepare 
them with their own Hands. Thus 
you may remark the Phyſician's 
neceflary Jealouſy of their Under- 


lings, and their ſmall Pains prov'd 


the ſole Means of impropriating 


their Art to themſelves : And yet 
by the Advantage of their Chirur- 
geons and Apothecaries, were ca- 
pacitared ro viſit and cure ten 
rimes greater Numbers of Sick 
than before; which in a ſhorr 
Time improved their Fame and 


Eſtate 


* 


Eſtate to a vaſt Treaſure, whence 
it was well rhimed, | 


— dat Galenus Opes, dat Juſtinianus 


Hlomores. 


But at length, their Honour and 


vaſt Riches in the Eye of Apothe- 
caries and Surgeons, proved Seeds 
ſown in their Minds, that budded 
into- Ambition of becoming Ma- 
ters, and into Covetouſneſs of 
Equality, and ſhareing with them 
in their Wealth; both which they 
thought themſelves capable of a- 


ſpiring to by an Emperical Skill 


the Neglect and Sloath of their 
Maſters Pad given them occaſion 
ro attain, ſince they did not begin 
ro ſcruple to make them Porters 
of their Medicines to their Patients, 
to intruſt them with the Prepa- 
ration of their greateſt Secrets. 
This Truſt they ſoon betray d, 
3 for 
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for having inſinuated into a fami- 
liar Acquaintance with their Ma- 
ſters Patients, it was a Task not 
difficult to perſwade them, that 
thoſe that had made and diſpenſed 
the Medicines, were as able to ap- 
ply them to the like Diſtempers, as 


ny that had preſcrib'd them, who 


had either forgot, or were 2 N 
ignorant how to prepare them; ſo 
that now they were as good as ar- 
rived to a Copartnerſhip with their 
Maſters in Reputation and Title, 
the beſt being call d Doctors alike, 
and there being no other Diffe- 
rence between them, than that the 
Maſter Doctor comes at the Heells 
of his Man Doctor, to take in 
Hand the Work which he or his 
Brother Doctor (the Chirurgeon) 
had either ſpoiled, or could not far- 
ther go on with; a very fine Caſe 
the Art of Phſick and its Profeſ- 
{prs are reduc d to, and that not 
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1 
only of late Days, but of almoſt 
Seven hundred Vears, for before 
that time Apothecaries had ſcarce 
a Being, only there were thoſe they 
call'd Feplaſiarij from their ſelling 
of OT, on the Market of 
ua, call'd Seplaſia, Armatarij, and 
Hes, or ſuch as ſold Dis and 
Spices ;, tho I confeſs Apotheca- 
caries may offer a 2 Objection 
in pretending to a far greater An- 
tiquity, ſince the Original and 
Neceſſity of their Employ was de- 


Tiv'd from the Egyttian Bird Iffs, 


ſpouting Water into its Breech for 
2 Glyſter: But tis no Matter, the 
Doctor muſt truckle to this power- 
ful Engineer, he muſt conform to 
the Manner of the Age; and were 
I to enumerate the many Abuſes 
that are practiſec by this lower 
Profeſſion, I mean the Generality 
of them, you would be more care- 
ful in making Choice of your . 

bo pothecary, 
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ecary, or making a better 
Choice in having — ws do with 
them ; and how dangerous is their 
Ignorance in the Latin Tongue, 
which is of vety ill Conſequence, 
as their Preſcriptions ſent em by 


the Phyſicians are writ in Latin, and 


which not being rightly under- 
ſtood, hath often occaſioned not 
only innocent but fatal Miſtakes. 
Homine ſemi dofto quid iniquius? and 
that a great Part of the Apothe- 
caries are very illiterate ! is lo evi- 


dent, that they themſelves dare 


not deny it; among many In- 
ſtances of this Kind, that moſt 
unfortunate one recorded by an 
eminent Phyſician is notorious, 
who inſtead of a Doſe of Mercu- 
rius ſublimatus dulcis, exhibited ſo 
much common Sublimate, a mor- 


tal Poiſon, which was ſcarce ever 


given inwardly, inſtead of an in- 
nocent Medicince approved by all 


K Phy- 


$f 
Phyſicians. Vet thoſe worthy Sons 
of Bombaſt muſt diſguſt your 
Palate with the Relation of the 
nauſeous and choaking Terms, 
their Ends of Latm and ſtifling 
Phraſes, ſtriving to confound and 
amaze the ſimple Vulgar. An 
Inſtance of this Kind may afford 
you ſome little Diverſion : A pra- 
ctical Apothecary coming to ſee 
his Cuſtomer, a Cobler, that lay 
indiſpoſed of the Cholick, obſer- 
ved him to crack a Fart (for ſo it 
is expreſs d in the Original) upon 
which, ſaid the Apothecary, Sir, 
that's nothing but the T onitruation 
of Flatuoſities in your Inteſtines; 
this was no ſooner out of his 
Mouth, but the Cobler crack d a- 
nother, and reply'd to his Doctor, 
Sir, that is nothing but your Hob- 
goblin Notes thundring Wind out 
of my Guts; which literal Re- 
turn of his Terms of Art in plain 


Engliſh, 


L071 
Fngliſh, though by chance, obliged 
the Apothecary to this Expreſſion; 
| beg your Pardon, Sir, 1 ſuppoſe 
you have ſtudy d the Art of Phy- 
lick as well as my ſelf, and want 
not my Help : So away went 
Doctor Peſtle, r the Cob- 
ler to be as great a Maſter in the 
Faculty as himſelf. 

Another Complaint againſt the 
Apothecaries is, That they are not 
well acquainted with the Materia 
Medica ; the Knowledge of which 
is an eſſential Part of their Profeſ- 
fon, but muſt take the Words of 
Druggiſts, who themſelves are 
ſometimes miſtaken, and differ a- 
bout the Names of ſeveral Drugs ; 
and which is worſe; their truſting 
to Herb-women, who obtrude al- 
moſt any thing upon the greateſt 
Part of them; and that thole Wo- 
men do often miſtake one Thing 
tor another, ſometimes ignorant- 

K 2 ly, 
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ly, ſometimes deſignedly, is well 


have ſeen them ſell the Apothe- 
caries Herbs, Roots and Seeds, un- 


der other Names than thoſe they 


do really bear, for many among 


them cannot diſtinguiſh berween 


Ingredients noxious and ſalutary: 
So that we have not Patients daily 
poiſoned is rather from the Care 
of Herb-women than Apotheca- 
ries. Another juſt Cauſe of Com- 
plaint againſt the Apothecaries 
are, their old Medicines ; for ſup- 
poſe them as faithfully prepared as 
they can pretend or we defire, yet 
Length of Time will make ſome 
Changes in them, which are not 
often Improvements : The Syrups 
grow acid, and Waters full of Mo- 
ther, Electuaries and Pills dry and 
deprived of their moſt active Parts, 


Powders themſelves are not free 


from this Fate, whoſe Virtues in 


T:me 


known to many Phyſicians, who 
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Time we find marvelouſly dimi- 
niſhed. But were they to be told 
of this, you may with as good 
Succeſs preach to a Wall, for not 
2 Dram of any other Medicine 
will the Apothecaries part with but 
for Sale: So that many times 
they ſell their Preparations five or 
ſix. Years after they were made, 
and whether their Medicinal Pro- 
perties are not much impaired, if 
they have any left, we leave to 
others to determine. And indeed 
the Apothecary has many Things 
in his Shop which are not called 
for in many Months, yet theſe 
muſt be vended with the reſt ; all 
which, when they have loſt their 
Virtues, ſhould they be rejected, 
it would be much to their Preju- 
dice, and they have a fundamental 
Practice that no ſuch Thing ſhould 
be allow d of: For tis much bet- 
ter the Patient ſhould ſuffer ſome- 


what 


Ty 
what in his Body than the A 
thecary in his Eſtate , and if he 
has injured by his bad Phyſick, 
perhaps he will take Pity of him, 
and the next Preſcription ſhall be 
better prepared; whereby he makes 
him abundance of Recompence for 
the Hurt he receiv'd by that 
which was bad: And he himſelf 
makes an Advantage of both, al- 
though perhaps it he had conſylt- 
ed the Patient, he would rather 
have choſen to keep his Head ſound 
than have it broken, that a pro- 
per Plaiſter might de applied for 
the Cure. This is ſo notorious a 
Truth, that all the World, even 
tbeir beſt Friends, exclaim againſt 
them for it, and 'till they amend 
chis among many other Peccadil- 
lo's, it behoves the Patient to 
take care how ſeldom he employs 
them. Another, that the Apo- 
thecaries and their Servants are ſq 
care- 
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careleſs, lovingly and ſlight in 

reparing of diſpenfatory, or pre- 
ferbed Medicines, that neither the 
Phyſicians, or the Diſeaſed, have 
Reaſon to repoſe that Truſt in 
them which they challeng'd as 
their Due. As for Slovenlineſs, 
they may, I confeſs, plead the old 
Proverb, That what the Eyes ſee not, 
the Heart rues not. Indeed of all 
the reſt it may be diſpenſed with; 
but ſhould Patients but once be- 
hold how their Phyfick was pre- 
pared in ſome Shops, they would 
nauſeate it: But leaſt I ſhould of- 


fend ſome nice Stomachs, I ſhall . 


diſmiſs this Subject, and proceed 
to another, which is the Careleſſ- 
neſs of Apothecaries and their Ap- 
prentices; on which I can never 
reflect without Fear and Indigna- 


tion, to think what Numbers have 


been deſtroy d and injur d by 


ſuch Proceedings: That this is 


2 not 
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determine, though in my Opinion, 


1 
not à groundleſs Apprehenſion 
many Families can witneſs, and 


you can con verſe with few Perſons 


who are not able to give an Account 
of ſome ſuch Miſcarriages. 
Another thing of great Blame 
with the Apothecaries is, their en- 
hancing the Prices of Medicines ſo 
much above what they might in 


| Reaſon expect; about which the 


Phyfician muſt no ways concern 
himfclf, becauſe it has a bad In- 
fluence on him, as on the Account 
of his Patient; though certainly, 
if the Apothecaries were more mo- 
deſt in the priſing of their Phy- 
ſick, the Patient would be more 
liberal to the Phyſician: Where- 
as on the contrary, the Apothe- 


cary holds them at fuch unreaſon- 


able Rates, that in moſt Courſes 
of Phyſick he gains more than the 
Doctor, how —— let others 


Were 
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were their Pay proportiag'd. 

their Cate and Honeſty, I do e 
they would gain little beſides 
Shame and Reproaches-: But their 
Bills muſt be paid without Abare- 
ment; and with how much Re- 
great they are diſcharg'd, I ſhall 
refer it to (thoſe who have ſuffereg 
by them. Now ſeveral Things 
contribute to, or are the occaſiqn- 
al Cauſes of this Univerſal Griey- 
ance. The Phyſician's Silence, and 
the Number, Pride, or Covetouſ- 
neſs of the Apothecaries, and that 
brices are not ſet upon their Me- 
dicines: the Apothecaries being 
reduc d into a Company, were at 


firſt few ; and therefore having 


full Employment, could affatd 
their Medicines at moderate Prices; 
but being ſince that time increaſed 
to a great Number, each Pexſon 
bringing up two ot three, or more, 
that Imployment which. was he- 

1 fore 
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fore in a few Hands, became more 
diſpers d, fo that very ſmall Por- 
tion thereof falls ro the Share of 
ſome, and indeed very few of 
them have more than they can 
manage. Now the Sick muſt main-. 
rain all theſe, for although there 
be no occaſion for a ſixth Part, yet 
they muſt all live handſomely ; 
ro ſupply which Expence, they 
have no other Way than to exalt 
the Prices of their Medicines, and 
fill the leſs they are employ d, the 
higher they muſt prize them, o- 
therwiſe they could not poſſibly 
ſubſiſt, unlef they became Phyſi- 
cians, and preſcribe as well as pre- 
pare; to which Practices they are 
not only propenſe, but more ar- 
rogantly aſſume, which is no leſs 
fatal to their Patients, than by the 
impudent Preſcription of your 
common Quackſalver, Emperic, 
or Mountebank. 


Now 


| Now would it not be much ber- 
ter, if it were with us as in ſome 


Parts of Europe, where the Magi- 


ſtrates of many Cities agree upon 


a certain Number of Apotheca- 


ries, ſo many as they can appre- 
hend are neceſſary, all the. reſſ are 


excluded, and muſt either ſeck 


other - Seats, or be content for a 


ſmall why to work under thoſe © 
l 


that are allowd; their Apothe- 
caries not being permitted ro mul- 
tiply by Apprentices, but one out of 
the Shop is by the publick Autho- 
rity. appointed to ſucceed in the 
Employment. Hamburgb has but 
one, Stockholm and Copenhagen four 
or Five, Paris (which rivals London 


in its Inhabitants) has but one or 


two and fifty ; they are from the 


due Regard to the Safery of the 


People exempted from Offices, 


either troubleſome or profitable, 
that they may always be inſpect- 
L 2 ing 


10 the 


0 0 be litnited ot confined, 1 would 
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ing the Pre aratians, or com- 
pounding o the Dofes, to pre- 


vent the deadly Conlequetites of 


ſoptiiſticated Medicines, or the fa- 
fed d 6nd Compoſition: -for 
aner, 8 trot, caſily to be diſtin» 
guiſh iſhed : The) 429 not permitted 


ro Visit the Sick, chat Ney hey may 


Duties 


4 Kanting ban the 
e Ship, dt de dee v6 
f . het ds they pleaſe 
üble, by introducing 
the Cuſtom of raking too often of 
che Bolus and Cordials. The Phy- 
ſicians Fees are fertled accordin 
to the various Cbhditiotis and A- 
Bilities of the Patlent; tis not al- 
fow'd 44 to ſtlake any Ad van- 
che arbitrary Rates of 


ny chat the Patient arid the 
Bill may not be too much inflam d 
by a Profi on that ſide, hot caſily 


not 


5 when þ ptepated by them- 
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Sad. 


000 
not be felpeeted do deſgu ay 
Prejudice tõ che careful nd in- 
dutrious Apottiecary, (if ſuch 
there be) his Bafineſs requires che 
pen Dfligence art ir 


nd 
electin; the Drugs, and Jy a 
the ff 1 to — 
Appoitrtmienr' of the Faculty, and 
5 up the Dofes wh chat 
juſt Negaid to the Liſe of the Sick, 
chat all Suſpicion of the leaſt Mi- 
ſtake may be prevented, in the 
Weight and Meaſure, or the Num- 
ber of Drops, &c. But when the 
Apothecary deſerts his Station, is 
always abroad, and leaves the 
compounding Part to his unex- 
perienc d Apprentice, who can- 
not avoid ſometimes infuſing one 
thing for another, by which Er- 
rots many are known to have loſt 
cheir Lives; when tis known that 
che Prefcripts are made up of Me- 
dicines bought by Wholeſale be 
| | e 
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e 
by the Apothecary himſelf, as is 
too much the preſent Practice, 
and conſequently cant be known 
to be made of all, and beſt Ingre- 
dients, but are ſuſpected, becauſe 
bought at low Prices; you will 
doubt whether the Character of 
an Apothecary can be given to 
this new, and till lately unknown 
Employment: When he neglects 
the Bulingls 2 bis Trade, "S544 
repares himſelf che Compoſitions, 
oo forms the Doſes for Bia 
be deliver d at the moſt urgent 
Occaſions, but daringly under- 
takes to adviſe in all Diſtempers, 
he becomes an Emperic, and in- 
vades a Profeſſion which he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to underſtand. 
And here give me Leave to be 
ſerious, in examining their general 


Practice in all Diſeaſes. Suppoſe 


your ſelf to be trouhled with any 


Diſtemper, 
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Diſtemper, it matters not which, 
for all is one to him you ſend to; 
upon his Arrival he feels your 
Pulſe, and with a fix d. Eye upon 
your Countenance, tells you your 
Spirits are low, and therefore it's 
high titne for a Cordial; the next 


2 atory he puts gravely to you 
is, W 


en was you art Stool, Sir ? 


if not to Day, he promiſes to ſend 


you a laxative Clyſter by and by; 
and if you complain you have a 
Looſeneſs, then inſtead of one 
laxative, he will ſend you two 
healing Clyſters : If beſides you 


intimate a Pain in your Stomach, 


Back and Sides, then, reſponding 
to each, Pain, you ſhall have a 
Stomach Plaiſter, another for the 
right Side, another for the left, 
and one ſor the Back, and ſo you 


are like to have a large Patch and 
well fortiſied round the 
Nou before we go farther, 


Middle. 
let's com- 
pute 


— „ 
pute the Charge of the 

"There is the Cordial, com 
by the Direction of ſome old duſty 
Bill on his File, our of two dr 
three muſty Waters (eſpecially if 


it be towards the latter End of 


the Year, and that his Glaſſes have 
been ſtopt with; Corks) viz.: it 
may be a Cirton, a Borrage and 
2 Baum Water, all very full of 
Spirits, if River Water may be ſo 
accounted ; to theſe is to be ad- 
ded one Ounce of that miraculous 
Treakle Water, then to be diſ- 


ſolved a Dram of Cofecdio Akermes, 
and one Ounce of nauſeous Syrup 


of July-Flowers ; this being 
ſhaked in the Vial, you ſhall ſpy 


_ a great Quantity of Gold ſwim- 


ming in Leaves up and down, 
for which your Conſcience would 
be burthened ſhould you give 


him leſs than Five Shillings ; for 


from the meaneſt Tradeſman he 
1 expects, 
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expects, without Abatement, Three 
and Six pence, the ordinary and 
general Price of all Cordials, tho 
conſiſting only of Baum Water 
and half an Ounce of Syrup of 
July-Flowers. Your Clyſter ſhall 
be prepared out of two or three 
Handsful of Mallow Leaves and 
one Ounce of common Fennil 
Seeds, boiled in Water to a Pint, 
which ſtrained, ſhall be thickned 
with the common Electuary leni- 
tive, Rape Oil and brown Sugar, 
and ſo 3 witch Salt; this 
ſhall be convey d into your Guts 
by the young Doctor, his Man, 
through an Engine he commonly 
carries about with him, and makes | 
him ſmell ſo wholſome ; for which 
Piece of Service if you preſent your 
Engineer with leſs than Halt a 5 
Crown, he will think himſelf worſe * 
dealt with than thoſe who empty 
your neceſſary Cloſets in the Night; 
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the Maſter places to Account for 
the Gut-Medicine (though it were 


no more than Water and Salt) 


and for the Uſe of his Man, which 
he calls Porteridge, Eight Groats. 
Tem, For a Stomatick, Hepatick, 
Splenerick, and a Nephretick Plai- 
ſter, for each Halt a Crown: 
What the Total of this Day's 
Phyſick does amount to you may 
reckor. The next Afternoon or 


Evening the Apothecary returns 


kimſelf to give you a Viſt, (for 
ſhould he appear in the Morning, 
it would argue he had little to do) 
and finding, upon Examination, 
you are rather worſe than better, 


by Reaſon thoſe Plaiſters cauſed a 
melting of the groſs Humours a- 


bout the Bowels, and diffolved 
them into Winds and Vapours, 
which fuming to the Head, occa- 
ſion a great Head-ach, Dulneſs 
and Drowſineſs, and Part of em 


being 
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being diſperſed through the Guts 
and Belly, Efcompels you with 
a Cholick, a Swelling of your 
Belly, and an 2 Pain or 
Laſſitude over all your Limbs. 
Thus you ſee one Day makes 
Work for another ; however, he 
hath the Wit to aſſure you, chey are 
Signs of the Operations of Yeſter- 
day s Means, beginningto move and 
diſſolve the Humours; which ſuc- 
ceſsful Work is to be promoted 
by a Cordial Apozem, the Repe- 
tition of a carminative Clyſter, 
another Cordial to take by Spoon- 
fuls, and becauſe your Sleep has 
been interrupted by the Unquiet- 
neſs of ſwelling Humours, he will 
endeavour to procure you for this 
next Night a Truce with your 
Diſeaſe, 2 an Hypnotick Potion 
that ſhall occaſion Reſt : Neither 


vill he give you any other Cauſe 


than to imagine him a moſt careful 
M 2 Man, 
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Man, and ſo circumſpect, that 
ſcarce a Symptom ſhall paſs his 
particular Regard; and therefore 
to remove your Head- ach by re- 
tracting the Humours, or rather, 
as you are like to diſcern beſt, by 
attracting Humours and Vapours, 
he will order his young Mercury 
to apply a Veſicatory to the Nape 
of your Neck, and with à warm 
Hand to beſmear your Belly and 
all yourJoints with a good comfort- 
able Ointment for to appeaſe your 
Pains: The Cordial Apozem is a 
Decoction that ſhall derive its 
Virtue from two or three unſa- 


voury Roots, and as many Herbs 


and Seeds, with a little Syrup of 
July-Flowers, for three or four 
Times taking; which becauſe you 
{hall not undervaluc by having it 
n to you all in one Glaſs, 
you ſhall have it ſent you in ſo 


many Vials and Draughts, and 
| — 


"T4 
for every one of them ſhall be 
placed Thrge Shillings to your 
own Account, which is five Parts 
more than the Whole ſtands him 
in; for the Cordial Potion as 
much; for the Hypnotick Potion 
the ſame Price; for your Carmi- 
native Clyſter no leſs; and for the 
EpiſpaſtickPlaiſter a Shilling: Thus 
with theIncreaſe of your Diſeaſe you 
may perceive the Increaſe of your 
Bill; and therefore it's no. impro- 
per Obſervation, That the Apo- 
thecaries Practice follow the Courſe 
of the Moon. The third Day 
produces an Addition of new 
Symptoms, and an Augmentation 
of the old ones; the Patient ſtands 
in need of new Comfort from his 
Apothecary, who tells him, that 
Nature begins now to work more 
ſtrong, and therefore all Things 
go well (and never ill ;) but be- 
cauſe Nature requires all poſſible 
X Aſſiſtance 
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Aſſiſtance from Cordials and ſmall 
Evacuations, he mult expect to 
have the ſame Cordials over again, 
but with the Addition of greater 
Ingredients, it may be Magiſtery 
of Pearl,or Oriental Bezoar in Pow- 
der, beſides the Repetition of a 
Clyfter, and the renewing of your 
Plaiſters, for the Profit of your 
Phyſician; you mult be perſuaded 
to accept of a comfortable Ele- 
ctuary for the Stomach, to pro- 
mote Digeſtion ; of a Collution 
to waſh your Gums to ſecure you 
from the Scurvy, ſerving at the 
ſame Time to waſh the Slime and 
Filth from your Tongue; of a 
Melilot Plaiſter to apply to the 
Bliſter that was drawn the Night 
fore; of ſome Spirits of Salt to 
drop into your Beer at Meals; 
of three Pills of Ruffi to be ſwal- 
lowed down that Night, and three 
next Morning, which poſſibly may 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure you with tfiree Stools, but 
are to be computed at two Doſes, 
cach at a Shilling; the Spirit of 
Salt a Crown the Ounce; for the 
Stomach Electuary as much, for 
the Clyſters as before; for your Cor- 
dial in relation to the Pearl and 
Bezoar, their Weight in Gold, 
which is T wo-pence a Grain, the 
greateſt Cheat of my whole Diſ- 
courſe ; for dreſſing your Bliſter a 
Shilling ; for the Plaiſter as former- 
ly. Here | preſume that Candour in 
you, as not to believe me lo diſin- 
genuous, as to take the Advan- 
tage of Apothecaries in producing 
any other than the beſt Methods 
of their Practice, ' and that which 
ſavours the leaſt of their Frauds, 
for in Compariſon with others 
(though thele are very palpable, 
in regard there is not a valuable 
Conſideration regarded as a quid pro 
quo) they are ſuch as may be/judg- 


1884 
ed paſſable; yet when you are to 
reflect upon the Total that ſhall 
ariſe on the Arithmetical Progreſ- 
ſion of Charge of a Fortnights Phy- 
ſick, modeſtly computed at about 
Fifteen Shillings a Day, without 
the Incluſion of what you pleaſe to 
preſent him for his Care, Trouble, 
and Attendance, I will not har- 
bour ſo ill an Opinion of him, or 
give fo rigid a Cenſure as your ſelf 
{hall upon the following Oration 
your Clyſterpipe Doctor delivers 
to you with a melancholy Accent, 
in theſe Terms : Sir, I have made 
uſe of my beſt Skill and Endea- 
vours, I have been an Apothe- 
cary theſe twenty Years, and up- 
wards, and have ſeen the beſt 
Practice of our belt London Phy- 
ſicians; my Maſter was ſuch a 
one, Mr. one of the ableſt 
Apothecaries of the City; I have 
given you the beſt Cordials that 
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can be reſcrib d; tis at your In- 
ſtance f did it, I can do no more, 
and indeed it is more properly the 
Work of a Phyſician ; your Caſe 
is dangerous, and I think, if you 
ſent for ſuch a one, Dr. ---- he is 
2 very pretty Man; if you pleaſe 
[ will get him to come down. 
Now, Sir, how bears your Pulſe ? 
The Loſs of your Monies your. 
Bills import, give Addition to your 
Pain, through the Remembrance it 
is due to one that hath fool'd you 
out of it, and deſerv d it no other 
way, than by adding Wings to 
your groſs Humours that before 
lay dormant, and now fly ramp- 
ant up and down, raking, and 
raging ; which had you not been 
Penny wiſe and Pound fooliſh, 
tor would have prevented by 
ending for a Phyſician, who for 
the ſmall Merit of a Ciry-Fee 
(for which you might alſo have 
N expected 
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expected two Viſits) would have 
truck at the Root of the Diſtem- 
per, without tampering at its 
Symproms, or Branches, and by 
Virtue of one Medicine, reſtor d 
you to your former Condition of 
Health from which you are now 
ſo remote, being neceſſitated, con- 
ſidering your doubtful State, to be 
at the Charge of a Phyſician or 
two, to whom, upon Examina- 
tion of what hath been done be- 
fore, the Apothecary ſhall hum- 
bly declare, he hath given you 
nothing bur Cordials ; which Word 
Cordial, he ſuppoſes to be a ſuf- 
ficient Protection for his erroneous 
Practice; and I muſt tell you, 
that had his Cordial Method been 
continud in a Fever, or any o- 
ther acute Diſtemper, for ei ke Or 
ten Days, your Heirs would have 
been particularly obliged to him 
for giving you a Cordial Remove 


j out 
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out of your Poſſeſſion, and that 
through Omiſſion of thoſe two 
great Remedies, Purging and 
Bleeding, the exact Uſe whereof, 
in reſpect of Time and Quantity, 
and other Circumſtances, can on- 
ly be determined by accompliſt'd 
Phyſicians. © | 

cannot better deſcribe their 
Unaptneſs for ſo great a Work, 
nor expreſs the great Difficulties 
that muſt be conquer'd to deſerve 
the firſt Character of a compleat 
Phyſician, than in the Words of 
that eminent and learned Phyſician 
Dr. Fuller; It requires (ſays he) 
© to underſtand the learned Lan- 
guages, Natural Philoſophy, all 
: 8 Parts of the Body, 5 the 
Animal Oeconomy, the Nature, 
Cauſes, Times, Tendencies 
© Symptoms, Diognoſticks, an 
© Prognoſticks of Diſeaſes, the In- 
: dications of Cure, and contra 
iv T YELL ” 
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Indications, the Rules of Errors 


of living as to the Six Non; na- 


turals; we muſt have the Skill 
to judge to whom, for what, 


when, how much, how often to 


reſcribe Bleeding, Vornring 


Evacuations; as Opus 
Calybiates, Cortex, the 
numberleſs other Alteratives : 
We muſt be very well acquaint- 
ed with the — * 
parations, Comgy oſitions, | 
Doſes of Vegetables, RW 

Minerals, — 5 all Shop Medi- 
cines; and laſtly, to compleat 
all, muſt be able, upon every 
emergent Occaſion, to write A 
Bill for a Patient, readily, 

* unently, and in Form acco * 
00 Art. Now to accompliſh all 
* this, a Man had need — righely 


* dar, and. was by. Nav, 


1 1 * par- 


© ticular 


© Briskneſs and — will bear 
im through 
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* ticular Fitneſs, and with a ſtrong 
« prevailing Inclination to this 
Study and Practice above all 
others. ; 

He muſt endeavour with Dili- 
* gence, Sagacity and Gravity, In- 
© tegrity, and ſuch a convenient 


him up, ang carry 
Difficulties, Without preſumptu- 
aous Raſhneſs or barbarous Hard- 
© heartedneſs ; and then tis neceſ- 
© ſary he ſhould be a Man of a 
competent Eſtate, to anſwer the 
great Expence of Education and 
* ExpeRation ; for he muſt be 
brought up directly in it from the 
Beginning of his Studies in the 
* Univerſity 5 he muſt lay out all 


* his Time and Talents upon Read- 


k ing, Adviſing, Obſerving, Expe- 

rimeating, Reaſoning, Remem- 
* bering, with an unwearied Labour 
of Body and Application of * 


 - 

©he muſt run through Courſes of 
Anatomy, Botany, Chymiſtyy 
© and Galenick Pharmacy: And when 
© he hath done all this, cannot 
© handſomely compleat himſelf, ex- 
© cept he ſee-good Variety of others 
© practiſe, which (by the by) it's 

© probable he will have more Time 
£0 Fr than he could wiſh, before he 
© can get any of his own. | 
No each of thoſe ſingly will 
require a great deal of Pains, Ex- 
pence and Time to be attained ; 
and yet all theſe and much more 
that can-be in ſhort ſummed up, 
ought to be done and in ſome 
meaſure: accompliſhed, before a 
Man can be rightly and duly qua- 
lifted even to — Practice. 
And as to Matter of Fact, few 
(very few, God knows) there have 
been, or now are, who tho they 
ſpared not for Education or Dih- 
gence,” ever work themſelves up 

| tO 
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to a tolerable Sufficiency Nay, 
Hippocrates himſelf, that great Ge- 
nius, is not aſhamed to, confeſs, 
in an Epiſtle to Democritus, That 
though he was now got to Old 
Age and to the End of Life, yet 
he was not got to the End of 


Phyſick ; no, nor was AÆſculapius 


neither, the Inventor of it. 

By all which, it's undeniably 
evident, that the Science and Pra- 
ctice of Phyſick is one of the 
largeſt Studies, and moſt difficult 
Undertakings in the World; and 
conſequently, not any the beſt 
Collection of Preſcripts that ever 
was, will, or can be writ or print- 


ed, can alone make à compleat 


Phyſician, any more than good 
Colours and Pencils alone can 
make a fine Painter. And yet 
every illiterate Fellow and paltry 
Goſſip that can make ſhift to 
patch up a Parcel of pitiful Re- 
OY ins Is + D971 Tala 
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ceipts, have the Impudence and 
Villainy to venture at it; and in 
hopes of a good Pig, Gooſe or 
Basket of Chickens, ſhall bold! 
ſtake their Skill (forſooth) again 
Mens Lives, and loſe them ; and 
at the ſame Time ſcandalize and 
— out true bs x pa might 
probably ſave them. 
And this leads me to the third 
Conſideration, The great Danger 
and Damage occaſioned by the 
raſh 8 of ſuch as are not 
educated rightly and qualified for 
it. 

You that enter not by the Door 
into the Profeſſion, but climb u 
ſome other Way, ought to take it 
into your molt ſerious Thoughts, 
that Miſtakes and Miſmanagement 
in ſo difficult a Buſineſs eaſily 
happen; often the Miſchiefs occa- 
ſioned thereby are impoſſible to 
be retrie ved; and being upon the 

Body, 


5 
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Body, perhaps Mind of Man, 
ſometimes 1 1 ſuch undoing 
Miſery, ſuch deplorable Ruin, as 
would make even an Heart of 
Stone break and bleed, and Death 
to think of it. Suppoſe one ſhould 
loſe his Limbs or Health, and live 
unhappily in Pain, Sick or Bed- 
rid all his Days through your im- 
proper Applications or ignorant 
Omiſſions; Would it not turn your 
very Bowels within you, and make 
you wiſh a thouſand times you 
had never been that unadvis'd 
Buſte-body to act thus fooliſhly 
and unfortunately ? 
But put the Caſe again: You 
behold a dead Man (which to me 
is the moſt lamentable of all la- 
mentable Spectacles upon Earth) 
| ſay, put Caſe a poor dead Man 
were laid before your Eyes, that 
you Heart tells you might pro- 
ably have lived many a Bi Vear, 


O had 


Bo 

had it not been for your phyſick- 
ng of him : Such a Sight, fach a 
Thought, (if you have the leaſt 
Humanity left) cannot fail to 
pierce your very Soul; and ever 
after the Remembrance, yea, the 
evil Conſcience of it muſt haunt 
you and give you Horror and 
Terror, and a fort of Hell to your 
dying Hour. 

Perhaps it may be an only and 
hopeful Son, in whoſe Life his 
aged Parents Lives were bound 
up ; and they die too, or linger 
our a miſerable Life in Sorrow and 
Anguiſh worſe than Death. 

Perhaps the good Father of a 
many little Orphans, who being 
poor and now helpleſs, muſt pi- 
tiouſly periſh, or being fallen in- 
to bad Hands, and cheated of what 
was left them, may ſuffer Pover- 
ty, Contempt, Injury and Miſery 
all their Life long. 

Perhaps 


a 
2 
t 
Y 
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Perhaps a Wife, who might 
have brought forth an uſeful emi- 
nent Man, a Hero of his Genera- 
tion, and the Head of ſplendid 
Families; and ſo the Miſchief you 
do may fall upon not only the 


- preſent but future Ages. 


But Poſſibilities and putting of 
Caſes are endleſs, the Upſhot of 
all this, if you take upon you to 
cure the Sick, and be not licenſed 
and otherwiſe qualified for it, if 
you preſumptuouſly thruſt in your 
{elf, and bar out another that is 
authorized and able, though no 
ill Event chance thereupon, yet 
well it might, and was likely ro 
do ſo for all you; and therefore 
good Providence that 112 
your Patient, and fenced off the 


Evils, is alone to be thanked, and 


you nevertheleſs to be blamed. 
Burt if Death enſue your arro- 


gant Intermeddling and pernicious 


O 2 Quack- 


% 
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Quackery, be aſſured of it, tis a 
ſort of Murder in the Court of 
Conſcience, and probably will be 
adjudged ſo in the laſt Great 
Court. 

This is not my private Opinion 
only, but the Judgment and De- 
ciſion of the Legiſlature of our 
Land; for the Preſent State of Eng- 
land tells us, That by the Law 
of England, if one who is no Phy- 
ſician or Surgeon, and not e 4 
allow d to practiſe, ſhall take up- 
on him à Cure, and his Patient 
die under his Hands, this is Felo- 
ny in the Perlon preſuming ſo to 

0. 

"Tis not enough for you to ſay, 
It I can do no Good, II do no 
Hurt, (which you may as well 
invert, and ſay, It 1 do no Hurt 
I'll do no Good) no, you inter- 
lope, you injure the Faculty, you 
dilcourage Education, you keep 

out 
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out better Advice, you trifle with 


Mens Lives, you loſe the golden 
Opportunity, you prolong the 
cue till per and - Dar 
incurable and mortal, or elſe ex- 
tremely hazardous and almoſt 
_ s; and this is doing Hurt 
with a Vengeance. 

To bring this home to you, and 
make it more plain. If an Houſe 
be on Fire, and you come and pre- 
tend to put it out e. ſelf, and 
abſolutely keep off others, and 
then fling in Duſt inſtead of Wa- 
ter, and fo the Flame gets Maſtery; 
in this Caſe, though you did not 
directly intend any poſitive Hurt, 
though you did nor actually pour 
in Oil, nor ſtir and blow up the 
Coals ; yet foraſmuch as you 
would needs be an 1 
and could not extinguiſh it your 
ſelf, and ſuffered not others, uſed 
to and skill'd in the Buſineſs, wha 

| coming 
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coming with Water and proper 
Engines, might have done it, you 
are really and truly the Cauſe of 
it being burnt. 

Think not to excuſe your ſelf 
by pretending you did it out of 
Charity, and meant well, though 
it fell out ill; no, no, be it known 
to you, ſuch a Charity as did not 
appertain to you, and proved 
murderous, was unpardonable Pre- 
ſumption, and therefore will not 

cover the multitude of Sins. 
lf you are not ſufficient for thoſe 
Things, you'll do well and wiſe- 
ly to deſiſt from this difficult and 
dangerous Practice, and fall into 
ſuch a Trade of Life as you well 
underſtand and rightly can ma- 
nage. And then like the Men 
who uſed curious Arts (Acts xix. 1 9.) 

ou may burn all your Receipt- 
ks; ſo ſhall you keep your 
Innocence, fave your Conſcience, 
ſecure 
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ſecure your Quier, and yet reſerve 
Room enough to exerciſe your 
Charity. 

For if at any Time your Heart 
move you to pity and ſuccour a 

or ſick Neighbour that can't pay 
or Advice, there will be no Ne- 
ceſſity that you ſhould try your 
Skill upon him, till you miſchief 
or murder him by way of Cha- 
rity. Do but you ſend him a 
Phyſician, Medicines and Neceſ- 
(aries without Hope of Requital 
and truſt me, that will be an hand- 
ſome Aſſiſtance, moſt nobly be- 
coming a generous Mind and a 
charitable Man. 

Now that not one of our Apo- 
thecaries, or indeed very few of 


our modern Traders in Phyſick, 


have theſe requiſite Endowments, 
I ſhall leave it to any conſiderate 
Perſon to judge of ; and how far 
they ſtretch beyond their Know- 
ledge, 
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ledge, we have a many miſerable 
Objects in our daily View, woful 
Inſtances of their great Raſhneſs, 
Folly and Ignorance. : 

That the Profeſſion has ſunk in- 
to the Craft of deceiving, and a- 
muſing, and making Profit by 
new Medicines, or uſeleſs Prepa- 
rations brought into faſhion, and 
highly eſteem d, as long as the 
Mode of crying them up ſhall laſt, 
and the Fallacy which impoſes 
them can ſupport it, the unha 
py People ſuffer themſelves 1 * 
deluded, and cheated of their 
Lives, and their Money. The 
Rich pleaſe themſelves that they 
can purchaſe the Alexipharmic, 
which has Power to controul the 
Diſeaſe, and have not any Doubt 
within themſelves, that by the 
often Uſe, their Lives become al- 
moſt immortal; they look down 
with ſome ſmall Pity on the Vul- 


gar, 
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ar, who they think muſt die 
— them, being not able to pay 
the Ranſom. They pleaſe them 
ſelves, becauſe Health and Life ate 
of the higheſt Demands for theſe 
Rarities peculiar to Auinden 
Gentlemen ef both the higher ang 
lower Faculty have not been wanty 
ing to make uſe of the Credyliny 
and Weakneſs of che richer Pa- 
tients; and I ſhall now lay open 
to your great Surprize, that the 
moſt deſpicable and uſeleſs Stuff 
have been brought into the high 
eſt Eſteem to be rely d on in che 
moſt difficult and dangerous Di- 
ſtempers. mo | 

And Hrſt, of the Bezoar-Stone, 
an obvious Inſtance of our Eagliſh 
Practice, from whence you ma 
concur with the Phyſicians abroad, 
with what Skill, and Art, and 
Integrity the Profeſſion conti- 
nues to be practiſed here. | 
P Bear 
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Bezoar (which has neither Smell 
nor Taſte, and upon taking into 
the Stomach gives no Senſation 
perceivable) has held its Name 
and Repuration almoſt ſacred with 
us, though exploded long ſince in 
almoſt all Parts of Europe. The 
French are well convinced that 
they have been impos'd upon by 
the trading Phyſicians returning 
from the Indies, to take off the 
pretty Trifle at a very great Price; 
they had made it to be admired, 
by aſſerting that it was able to en- 
counter Poiſons, that no malig- 
nant Diſtempers were able to reſiſt 
its ſoveraign Virtues; but their 


overdoing, ſpoilt their Marker, the 


more curious and wiſer Part of 
the Nation diſcerning the Abuſe, 
had the Opportunity of promoting 
the Experiment, which they pro- 


cured by the King's Command, 


two Criminals who had Poiſon 
I | given 


EW 3 


given them, with Promiſe of Life, 
it Bezoar could procure their Par- 
don. They loſt their Lives, and 


the Phyſicians and the Stone their 
Reputations. The greateſt and 
moſt learned abroad have freely 
own d that they have been de- 
ceivd by it, but their Patients 
much more, who had uſed it 
without Succeſs, and any ob- 
ſervable Effect. 
Doctor Pauli tells you, he has 
left the Uſe of it many Years, and 
had given to better Purpoſe, the 
more powerfui and certain Cor- 
dials taken from Plants; and ſup- 
ports his Opinion with the Suffra- 
ges of Caſper, Baubinus, Caſp. Hef 
manus, Reftius, Fabricius; The learn- 
ed and judicious Deemoebreck in his 
Treatiſe of the Peſtilence, declares 


he had no Regard to it, that he 


gave it often ab/que ullo fructu, mo- 
vebat aliquo modo exiguum duntaxit 
| P 2 ſudorem. 
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idoxem, It did, ſays he, no to 
fon who uſed 1 ; er 
ſo much as a little Sweat: It was 
of the beſt Parcel choſen of any 
coming from the Indres, or ever 
was ſent to Europe, but gave them 
not the leaſt Relief, though they 
kad romiſed themſelves rhe great- 
eſt from it: To confirm his Opi- 
nion that it is worth nothing, he 

roduces the Opinion of Hercules 

34xonias, and Crato Phyſician to three 
Emperors, and refers yon to ma- 
ny others. Doctor Patin, late Roy- 
al Profeſſor of Phyfick in Pars, 
decides the Pretences ro its bei 


of any kind of Uſe: He ſays it 


neither ſtirs the Blood, nor puts 
the Spirits in any Motion; belies, | 
ſome of che above-nam'd Phyſici- 
aus, he appeals to the Judgment 


of many others, and his own Ex- 


81 


— * of more than thirty Years. 


e lately corrected Leewarden's 


* 
= vg 


Diſpen- 
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Diſpenſatory leaves it out of their 
Gaſcoins Powder, condemning it as 
a uſeleſs and frivolous Ingre- 
dient. _ _— . 
Bontius tells you, that if we muſt 
give Stones, we ought to put 2 
greater Value thoſe cut out of 
the Bladders of Man, a more no- 
ble Creature, fed with Meat of 
the higheſt Nouriſhment, and his 
Spirits warm'd with Wine, than 
that of a Goar ſtarving upon the 
Mountains. He affures you that 
he has given the Bear, from the 


Gall or the Bladder, with better 


Effect than he ever obſerv d of thoſe 
from the Indies. The Phyſicians 
who firſt began the Amuſement 
and Cheat, made themſelves ri- 
diculous by dreading to give fora 
Doſe more than five, or fix, or 
ſeven Grams : You may take for- 
ty or fifty with no other Advan- 
tage or Alteration than your Ima- 


gination 


4 
- 
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| wg ſhall raiſe z and with the 


e Effet, ten times as much 
more. It may, with modern Ob- 
ſervers, paſs for a Sweater, and a 
Cordial, when they have given it 
with good Cordials, and Sweaters, 
but the moſt viſible Operation it 
has, is ſeen when the Bill is paid. 
Our Phyſicians in their private 
Converſations, talk of it as a thin 

altogether worthleſs; but becauſe 
the People are willing to be cheat- 
ed with Bezoar and Pearl, they 
dare not entertain a Thought of 
undeceiving them, fearing the 
Conſequence to their own Diſad- 
vantage : And I pray with what 
Art can the high Rate of Medi- 
cines be maintain d, if the World 
could not be amuſed with the Ima- 
gination of being kept alive in all 
the Diſtempers, by the Force of 
theſe two? 1 


Pearl 
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Pearl is a Diſeaſe in a Shell 
Fiſh, as Bezoar is in the Quadruped ; 
They are very different in 
and Bulk, the whiteſt and moſt 
littering are moſt in Eſteem ; the 
ſickly Fancy conceits it will re- 


vive the Blood as it pleaſes the 


— * 


Eye; and that it will brisk up the 
e and Mind, when it relleck 
on its being dear and faſhionable. 
But this has been deſpis d by the 
honeſt Phyſicians, who preſcribe 
for the Cure of their Patients. The 
famous Plater, after the Experience 
of a many Years Practice, rejects 
the pretended Virtues of Pearl, or 
Metals, which have no Taſte or 


Smell, to give the leaſt Pretence 


to rank them with the Vegetable 


Alexipharmicks. I 
Moſt of our Writers are of his 
Sentiment, and give it only a 
common Place with the others 
uſually preſcrib'd in the Heart- 
burning 


Tune 
N burning, or windy ſour Humour 
i offending the upper Orifice of the 
i Stomach : But the Shell of the Fiſh 
| that breeds them, pretends to, and 
is allow'd by all our beſt Authors 
. to have the ſame Virtues. Na- 
it ture has been very liberal in this 
| Sort. of Alkali 3 all the Shell-fiſh, | 
| all the Claws of Crabs, orthe Tips, 
if you pleaſe to value them moſt, 
the two Stones of the Craw-fiſh, 
andthe Shells of Eggs are directed 
J . | | 
frequently with the Pearl : The 
two Corals, &c. and the nume- 
rous Earths of the abſorbing Kind, 
the Chalk, the Marles, are judged 
by many preferable to it, or are 
uſed with the ſame Succeſs : S0 
that we have the greareſt Reaſon 
to believe, that the debauched 
Practice of the Engliſh Preſervers 
Wl. - of Health have made uſe of it, 
i with Deſign to extract Sums out of 
the Purſe, rather than of he 
„ | the 
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the Craſis of the Blood better; 6? 
the Spirits more vivacious ; and 
if you have Oyſter-Shells or Crabs- 
Eyes in its Stead, which are gene- 
rally made uſe of under that Name, 
they will have the ſame, if not 4 
better Effect. Se | 
Gold is by our Chymical Wri- 
ters ſtil d the Sun, and the King of 
Metals. The Kings and Princes 
of the laſt Age were amus d and 
defrauded, their Lives made leſs 
durable than their Subjects, who 
were beneath the Uſe of Gold; 
che Chieken they eat had the Hap- 
pineſs to be fed with it, that they 
might extract the Sulphur and 
ons it by theit Citculation, 
arid volatize it for their Uſe. But 
the Phyſicians were contented ro 
colle& all the Gold which paſt 
analtexed and undiminiſhed cho? 


the Poultry, into their Pockets: 


This, with many other Artifices 


A of 


/ 
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aſide, becauſe the Publick begin 
to be ſenſible that the Gold, as 
the Bezoar and the Pearl, were of 
more Cordial Virtue to the Ad- 
viſer and Confederates than to the 
Subject of their Care and Atten- 
dance. | | | 

The Aurum potabile is ſometime 
the e ee yh Converſa- 
tion, when the poor Alcymiſts or 
their vain N are conſi- 


dered; chere being no Humour 


in any Animal which can alter or 


diſſolve it, no Effect or Operation 
can be expected from it, it de- 
ludes the 1 2 and Fancy in the 
Cordial Waters, and on the Bolus 
and Electuaries, but muſt paſs 
away ſooner or later as it adheres 
more or leſs to the Stomach or 
Bowels, without Aug or being 
acted on in any Part of the Body; 
the Pills, either purgative or cor- 
"of 


7 
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| dial, are is often diſmiſt entire; | 
having been covered with Leaf | 
: Gold; wheh is able, though thin, | 
f to diſmiſs the moſſ ſubtil and pe- 
| netrating Parts of alf Humours. 
: The Value of the Leaf is not 
4 worth your Enquiry, the Book 
being ſold at a low Price. The 
I Fulminating Powder is a rough 
4 violent Medicine, and has been 
1 lately neglected, and given Place 
P to others more uſeful and leſs dan- 
C „ PROT 01593 
a Silver and Lunar Pills are as 
* vile and diſregardleſs as Gold, 
9 when they are conſidered with 
e elation to the Cure of Diſeaſes. 
1 The precious Stones have con- 
ls ſtantly been put into the old Re- 
3 ceipts by that Sort of Writers whi . 
+ reſcribe every Medicine ver) 
8 ickfully, Aud d to P . 
IS and amuſe the Readers with the - 
= Bulk and Length of the Preſcri- 42 
l, i | ption; * 
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ption; but they have been no- 
glected by the practical Authors, 


who had the Trouble of conſider- 


ing, that no Manner of Vertue 
could be expected from ſo hard 
and therefore impenetrable Bodies; 
as the Diamond, Ruby, Hyacinth, 
the Sapphire, the Smargad and 
Topaz, Cc. who are not capable 


of a Diſſolution, and of altering 


or acting upon the Fluids, and as 
it is moſt certain that many very 
cheap Medicines have greater and 


more abſervable Effects, it's ridi- 


culous to give a hard gritty Pow- 
der, which may for many Rea- 
ſons corrodg and -offend the Sto- 
mach and Bowels in their Paſlage. 

Among the many Foreign Ve- 


getables imported here, I muſt take 


Notice of Sarlaparilla, as it has 


had the Preference before many 
others, eſpecially of our own 
Growth, in many difficult and 


chro- 


a * "_" 


e 


— 
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chronical Caſes, will have ob- 
tain d its Credit and Reputation 
by being in mor Company, and 
by being preſcrib d with the cheap- 
oſt Drugs, but of the greateſt Vir- 
rues, Viz, Guiacum, Saſaphras, 
China, and the Seeds of many 
moſt uſeful Plants. If it has been 
by it ſelf beneficial,” in the Practice 
of the Veſt- Indies, it has loſt its 
Qualities 'in the Paſlage into the 
colder Climates, being a ſoft and 


thin Root, it may evaporate and 


exhale its moſt active Parts; ma- 
ny of the late Writers have given 
this Judgment of it, that it is nul- 
lins Sapor is vel Odoris, of no Smell 
or TGaſte. 7 
The Phyſicians have not yet 
done, but contrive to thruſt inte 
the Stomachs of their Patients, 
not only the moſt loathſome, but 


the Parts of Animals, which after 


their Death, are void of all Spi- 
rits 


— _>y — — — 
OY 
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rits or Oils, and are al dry and 
unactive Earth, f 
Ofrhe firſt Sort, Mummy claims 
the Precedence; this has had the 
Honour to be worn in the Boſom 
next to the Heart, by the Kings 
and Princes, and all thoſe who 
could then bear the Price the laſt 
Age in all the Courts of Lope; 
twas preſented with the greateſt 
Aſſurance, that it was able to pre- 
ſerve from the moſt deadly Infe- 
ctions, and that the Heart was ſe- 
cured by it from all the Kinds of 
Maligaty: They expected lo 
Life ST the 1 nv | . 
Spices, and Balſams, and Gums, 
and the Piece of the dead Body of 
an Egyptian Prince, or of 4 Slave 
preferred by him: If taken in- 
wardly, it was avow'd to be able 
to diflolve the Blood coagulated, 
to give new Life and Motion to all 
the Spirits. The dry d Hearts of 

55 many 


many PE 5 the 1 che 

9 burnt to ,a Powder ; the 
42 of the Stomachs, or Guts of 
Cocks, and Worms, and the dryd 
Lungs of Foxes, ought to be re⸗ 
jetted as loarhforne and offenſive 
without an Qualities ro amend, 
by che EXpectahen of any Ad- 
vantage. 

The Powder of Vipers by it 
ſelf, and in the Troches, will de- 
ſerve” A more ſtrict Examination, 
began it. yk not 225 depended on 

onical ' Diſcaſes, but 
TE] Li e f f the Patient in che Acute 
and Peſtilencial is betray d and 
loſt, if it has 0 Nexiteria Pow- 
ers to expel the Malignity, or ſup- 
port the natural Vigour. But as 
the Fleſh of all Animals, and Fiſh; 
when dry d, have exhal d the Vo- 
latile Spirits with the Moiſture, 
and Ks 156 remains but the Skins 


and ' Fibres, and are capable of 
4_ | giving 
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giving very little Nouriſhment to 
the Blood, and are very difficult 
to be diſſolv d, or digeſted in the 
Stomach: Vou may conclude, by 
trying when in Health, if Vipers 
will A ort your Strengh, or if 
eating of the Fleſh in all the Kinds 
of Cookery, will pleaſe the Palate 
more than the common Food, 
what you may hope from the d 
Powder, or the Cake of it with 
Salt and Meal, (and the Trockes 
of Vipers are no more) when yout 
Fever calls for the beſt Alexiphar- 
mick. You may to this compare 
the Skulls of dead Men, now pre- 
ſum'd to command the Epile 4 
and other violent Diſeaſes, + the 
Skull has been long in Powder, 
or has long ſurviv'd the Crimi- 
nal, the Spirits diſtill'd from it, 
are not ſtronger than thoſe from 
the Horn of a Stag, or the Spirits 
of Urin by it ſelf, or from Sal Ar- 

| moniack 
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moniack: the Shell of the Head 
preſerves the Brains, and the Pows 
der ſhall not fail to preſerve the 
Spirits of all the Brains which can 
be perſwaded to uſe it. i 

What can you think will be the 
Succeſs, from the Uſe of the Neſt 
of the Swallow, or the Caſt off 
Skin of a Serpent; your Thoughts 
will pe on the per- 
fidious Fourbery of making great 
Cain from the Bubbles put on the 
Sick, or the vile Negligence of 
the reſt who have ſuffer d the fas 
tal Amuſements to be at laſt con 
firm d by Cuſtom. 002; | | 

Afer'theſe it may ſeem needleſs 


to ſpeak of the gainful Induſtry; 
which has brought the Horns of 
the Elk, the Bufalo, Rhinoceros, 
and of the Unicorn's Horn, which 
is no other than the Bone of 2 
Fiſh, and has been thought ſuf- 
ficient alone to expel all Paiſons ; 
R | 


ar 


„ 
or the Hoofs of the Elk and the 
Ounce, or the Bone of the Hart 
of a Stag, the Effect of his old 
Age; or the Jaw- bones of the 
Pyke, Cc. or the Ancle - bones of 
the Hares and Boars, c. with 
the Eagle- Stone, and thoſe for the 
Cramp, and Convulſions, and 
Cholicks, the great Aſſiſtance, from 
your Amulets, and abounding No- 
ſtrums, cannot ſufficiently be de- 
nen 1071 f. 
Of the ſimple diſtill'd Waters, 
one hundred and fiſty are ap- 

pointed to be made, the greateſt 
Part of them are not now prepar d; 
and indeed they are found of no 
Uſe, but to increaſe the Bulk of 
the Julep, with the. hot and com- 

pound Waters; the Milk Water is 
now order'd for that Deſign, and 
becauſe as much Money can be 
procurd from it, as from all the 
vaſt Variety of the other, this 4 
_ AY c 
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the uſual Practice almoſt ſupplics 
the Place of all the reſt. You 
may run over the vaſt Number of 
the Galenical Prepatations and Com- 

oſitions, as they are improperly 

iled; they are almoſt ſeven 
hundred, to be kept till they be 
corrupt, and be viewed as the old 
ruſty and rotten Weapons of an 
ancient Armory; they are now 
reduc d to, and the Shop is ſup- 
poſed to be made up with about 
One hundred and fifty : But if the 
inſipid qimple Waters, and the fiery 
ungrateful Compound Waters ſhall 
be chrawn aſide, and the Simple 
Milk Water, with five or ſix Cor- 
dial Tinctures, ſhall be kept for Uſe, 
and the other Tincture appointed 
by the Phyſician, with reſpect to 
the Circumſtances; of the Patient: 
If only three ox four Syrups and 
Conſerves, and Powders, — Pills 
and Oils, and Qintments, 
oe MY Plaiſters, 


Fd 
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Plaiſters in that Number, in Imi- 
ration of che Prudence and Inte- 
ty of che Foreign Phyſicians 
who have contracted their Diſpen- 
ſatories, ſhall be order d, in the 
moſt: rational, and efficacious 
Forms, to receive the Addition of 
all the natural Powders,: Balſams, 
Gums, or the Chymical Medi- 
cines, the Apothecary will have 
his Trouble very much leſſened, 
and with leſs Expence; the Patient 
will have his Difeaſe much ſooner 
cured, and his” ae much better 
preſerved. 
By this time we preſume. th 
Wa er is cott ne d, chat pri vate 
Inrereſt too often inflaentes many 
of dur Modern Phyſicians, and 
makes them preſcribe ſuch Medi- 
cines as tend moſt to che Aporhe- 
taties Gain, becauſe the People 
the AF Power'of aps 


wur the Phyliciah ;- we hae 
 ſhewn 
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ſhewn that thoſe coſtly pretended 
Medicines, which ſo much raiſe the 
Sum in the Bill, have no real Vir- 
tue; that the greateſt Part of the moſt 
ſenative grow in our own Gardens; _ 

that if ſome few are ferch'd from E 
foreign Parts, they are uſed in ſo 

ſmall Quantities, that the Doſes 
are of _ loweſt * : And con- 
5 ſequently you will very plainly 
| "x. thas the long and high — 
Bill after a Fit of Sicknels, is more 
the Effect of the Colluſion betwixt 
N the Doctor and Apothecary, to- 
ether with your own Folly of 
Refiring of ir, than eicher the Prices 
of the Medicine, or the Neceſſity 
of ſo many Doſes. ' 3 
dare ſay, my Reader now | 
thiaks it high rime to take Care | | 
of himſelf, to believe that the 
ſeldomer the Phyſician or Ape | 
thecary are employ'd, the lels * 
Riſque he rund in his Heakth or 1 
= Fortune, 
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Fortune, that he is not upon every 


flight Indiſpoſition, or ordinary 
Sickneſs to call upon their Help, 
whereby very often the Remedy 
proves worſe than the Diſeaſe ; 
that your Conſtitution will en- 
deavour to preſerve it ſelf, and will 
effect it in moſt of the common 
Diſtempers, but with ill Medi- 
cines thoſe will become dange- 
rous, and will be made every 
Day more malignant. Take the 
Counſel of your moſt obſerving 
and experienced Friend, who has 


no Byals to divert him from the 


only Care of your Health; but 
avoid the Emperick, who will, 
inſtead of procuring the Eaſe of 
your Thoughts and Repoſe, and 
preſcribing the Rules of your Di- 
et, and permitting Nature to fub- 
due the Qiſeaſe, affright you with 
the greateſt Danger, diſturb you, 
and fill your Chamber, or _ 
w 


* 
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ing and icious 
Cordials, the Balus s x and ee 
till he has-cured, his ow 
per by the Number of ale K 
ſhall enter into the Bill. 


That it is in the er $6 


every Man to become his own 
Phyſician, who needs no. othe 7 
Helps of ſupporting a good, ,an 
correcting aba — 2 890k, than 
by obſerving a ſober. and. regulat 


Life; there is nothing more cer- 


tain, than that Cuſtom. becomes 


a ſecond Nature, and has a gre: 
Influence upon our Bodies, an 
has too oſten more Power over 
the Mind than Reaſon it ſelf 2 
The honeſteſt Man alive, in 
keeping Company with 1 
by degrees forgets the Maxims of 
Probity he before was uſed to, and 
naturally falls into thoſe Vices 
with his Companions ; and if he 
be ſo happy as to acquit himſelf, 


. 
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and to meet with better Company, 
then Virtue reaſſumes its firſt Lu- 
ſtre, and will criumph in irs Turn, 
and he inſenſibly regains the Wiſ- 
dom that he had abandoned. 
In a Word, all the Alterations 
that we perceive in the Temper 
8 and Manners of mo 
Men, have ſcarce any other Foun- 
dation, but the Force and Pre va- 
lency of Cuſtom. ? 
| Tis an Unhappineſs in which 
the Men of this Age are fall'n, 
that Variety of Diſhes 'is now the 
Faſhion, and become ſo far pre- 
ferable to Frugality; and yet the 
one is the Product of Temperance, 
whilſt Pride and unreftrain'd Ap- 
petite is the Parent of the o- 
ther. 0 

Notwithſtanding the Difference 
of their Origin, yet Prodigality 
is at preſent ſtiled Magnificence, 
Generoſity and Grandeur, and is 


com- 
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monly eſteem d of in the World, 


whilſt Frugality paſſes for Avarice 
and Sordidneſs in the Eyes and 
Acceptation of moſt Men: Here 
is a viſible Error which Cuſtom 
and Habit have eſtabliſhed. | 
The Error has fo far ſeduc d 
us, that it has prevail'd upon 
us, to renounce a ' frugal Way 
of living, though taught us by | 
Nature; 'even from the firſt Age 
of the World, as being that which | 
would prolong our Days, and has 
caſt us into thoſe Exceſſes, which | 
ſerve only to abridge the Num- | 
ber of them. We become old be- l 
fore we have been able to taſte | 
the Pleaſures of being young ; and 
| the time which ought to de the 
Summer of our Lives, is often 
the beginning of their Winter, 
we ſoon perceive our Strength to 
fail, aid Weakneſs to come on 
| | | S apace, 


U 
| 
| 
| 
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apace, and decline even before 
we come to Perfection. 

On the contrary, Sobriety 
maintains us in the natural State 
wherein we ought to be. Our 
Vouth is laſting, our Manhood at- 
rended with a Vigour that does 
not begin to decay till after 2 
many Years. A whole Century 
muſt be run out before Wrinkles 
can be form'd on the Face, or 
Grey-hairs grow on the Head: 
This is ſo true, that when Men 
were not addicted to Voluptuouſ- 
neſs, they had more Strength and 
Vivacity at Fourſcore, than we 
have at preſent at Forty. 
It cannot indeed be ex 


ed, 


that every Man ſhould tie himſelf 


ſtrictly to the Obſervations of the 
ſame Rules in his Diet, ſince the 
Variety of Climates, Conſtitution, 
Age, and other Circumſtances 
ES may 


ry 
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may admit of Variations. But this 
we may aſſert as a reaſonable, ge- 
neral, and undeniable Maxim, 
founded upon Reaſon and the 
Nature of Things; that for the 
Preſervation of Healch and pro- 
longing a Man's Life, it is ne- 
ceſlary that he eat and drink no 
more than is ſufficient to ſupport 
his natural Conſtitution; and on 
the contrary, whatſoever he eats 
and drinks beyond, that is ſuper- 
fluous, and tends to the feeding 
of the corrupt and vicious Hu- 
mous, which will at laſt, though 
they may be ſtifled for a Time, 
break our into a Flame and burn 
the Man quite down, or elſe leave 
him like a ruinated or ſhatrered 
Building, ne: 52525 

This general Maxim which we 
have laid down, will hold 
with reſpect to Men of all Ages 
and Conſtitutions, and under what - 

— 8 2 ſoe ver 


with him into the World, which 
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| ſoever Climate | they, live, if they 


have but the Courage to make a 
due Application of it, and to lay 
a. Reſtraint, upon their unreaſon- 


- 


able. A CS. ok Ley a $49 

by” 4. 42 wil not, we dare 
not warrant, that the moſt ſtrict 
and ſober Life will ſecure a Man 
from all Diſeaſes, or prolong his 
Days to the greateſt old Age. 
Natural Infirmities and Weakneſ- 
ſes, which a Man brings along 


he deriv'd from his Parents and 
could not avoid, may make him 
fickly and unhealthful, notwith- 


ſtanding all his Care and Precau- 


tion: And outward, Accidents 
(from which no Man is free) may 
cut off the Thread of Life before 
it is half ſpun out. There is no 
fencing againſt the latter of thoſe, 
but as to the former, a Man may 
in ſome Meaſure correct and 1 
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mend. them by a ſober and regu- 

lar Life. In 1 *. ler a Mans 

Life be longer or ſhotter, yet So- 

briety and Temperance readers it 

pleaſa ant and delightful. One that | 

is ſober, though he lives but thirty | 

or forty Years, yet lives long, and 

enjoys all his Days, having à free | 

and clear Uſe of all his Faculties, ; EO 

whilſt the Man that gives him- | 

ſelf ro Exceſs, and ys * Reſtraint | 

to his Appetites, though he pro- 
longs bis Lite to Threctorc or 
Fourſcore Vears (which is next to n 
a Miracle) yet is his Life but one 1 
continu ddoleingslumber, his Head | 
being always full of Fames, the 
Pores of his Soul cloudy and Sk ; 
the Organs of his — weak and q 
worn out, and very unfit to diſ- 4 
charge the proper Offices of a ra- _— 
tional Creature. And indeed Rea- | q 
ſon, if we hearken to it, will tell | 


us, that a good Regimen is ne- 
ceſlary 
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ceſſary fot the prolonging our 
Days, and that it conſiſts in two 
Things, firſt in takeing Care of 
the Quality, and ſecondly- of the 
Quantity, ſo as to eat and drink 
nothing that offends the Stomach, 
nor any more than we can eaſily 
digeſt. | 
And in this, Experience ought 
to be our Guide in thoſe two 
Principles, when we arrive to 
Forty, Fifty, or Sixty Years of 
Age. He who puts in Practice 
that Knowledge which he has of 
what is good for him, and goes 
on in 2 frugal Way of Living, 
keeps the Humours in a juſt Tem- 


rature, and prevents them from 
Cong altered, though he ſuffer 


Heat and Cold, though he be fa- 


tigued, though his Sleep be broke, 


provided there be no Excels 'in 
any of them. This being ſo, what 
an Obligation does Man lie _ 


_ io 4 . 
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of living ſoberly, and ought he 


not to free himſelf from the Fears 
of ſinking under the leaſt -Intem- 

rature of the Air, and under the 
Feat Fatigue, which makes us fick 


upon every ſlight Occaſion ? 


Tis true, the moſt ſober Man 
may ' ſometimes be indiſpoſed, 
when they are unavoidably ob- 
liged to tranſgreſs the Rule which 
they have been uſed to obſerve; 
but then they are certain, their 
Indiſpoſition will not laſt above 
two or three Days at moſt, nor 
can they fall into a Fever: Weari- 
neſs and Faintneſs are eaſily re- 
medied by Reſt and good Diet. 

There are ſome who feed high, 
and maintain, that whatſoe ver 
they eat is ſo little a Diſturbance 
to them, that chey cannot perceive 
in what Part of the Body the Sto- 
mach lies; but I averr, chey do 
not ſpeak as they think, nor is it 

15508 natural 
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natural? I is im e that an 

created Being ſhould be of ſo bac 
fect a Compoſition, as that nei- 
ther Heat nor Cold, nor 
Moiſt ſhould have any Iafluence 
over it, and that the Variety of. 
Food which they make uſe of, of 
different Qualities, ſhould be e- 
qually agteeable to them. Thoſe 
Men cannot but acknowledge, that 
they are ſometimes out of Order; 
if it is not owing to a ſenſible In- 
digeſtion, yet they are troubled 
with Head-achs, Want of Sleep, 
and Fevers, of which they are cured 
by a Diet, and taking ſuch Me- 
dicines as ate proper fot Evacua- 
tions. It is therefore certain, that 
cheir Diſtempers proceed from Re- 
pletion, ot from their having eat 
or drank ſomething which did not 
agree with their Stomachs. 
Moſt old People cxcuſe their 
bigh Feeding by ſaying, that it is 


+ necel- 
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neceſſary to eat a great deal, 
to keep up their natural Heat, 
which diminiſhes proportionably 
as they grow into Years; and to 
create an Appetite, 'tis neceſſary 
to find out proper Sauces, and to 
eat whatſoe ver they have a Fancy 
for, and that without thus ' hu- 
mouring their Palates, they would 
be ſoon in their Graves. 
To this I reply: That Nature, 
for the Preſervation of a Man in 
Years, has ſo compoſed him, that 
he may live with a little Food; 
that his Stomach cannot digeſt a 


* = 


great Quantity, 'and that he has 


no need of being afraid of dying 
for want of eating; ſince when he 
is ſick, he is forced to have re- 
courſe to à regular Sort of Diet, 
which is the firſt and main Thing 
preſcrib'd him by his Phylician, 
that if this Remedy is of ſuch Ef- 
ficacy to ſnatch us out of the Arms 


T of 


poſe that a Man may not by eat- 
ing 2 little more than he does 
when he is ſick, liye a long Time 
without ever being lick, 
Others had rather be diſturb d 
twice or thrice 2 Year with the 
Gour, the Sciatica, and their Epi- 
demical Diſtempers, than to be 
always put to the Torment and 
Mortificatjon of laying a Reſtrainr 
upon their Appetites, being ure, 
that when they are indiſpoſed, 2 
regular Diet will be an infallible 
Remedy and Cure. But let them 
be infarmed by. me, chat as they 
grow up in Years their natural 
Heat abates; that as regular Diet, 
deſpiſed as a Pregaution, and anly 
look d upon as Phylick, cannot 
always have the ſame Effect nor 
Force, to draw off the Crudities, 
nor repair the Diſorders that are 


cauſed by Repletion; and laſtly, 
15 1 that 
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that they tun the Hazard of being 
cheated by their Hope and by 
their Intemperance. - © 
Others lay, That it is more eli- 
ible to feed high and enjoy them - 
Ives, though 2 Man live the leſs 
white, le is ns ſurpriz ing Mattet 
that Fools and Mad- men ſholild 
Wotld will be io: Loſer when- 
evet they go o of it; but tis a 


conſiderable Lofs, when wiſe, vir- 


tuous, and h6ly Men drop into 
the Grave, who might have dene 
more Honour ts their Country 
and to theraſelves. 

In Youth this Exceſs is more 
frequent; neceſſary therefore it js 
to moderate his Apetite ; for if 
the Stomach be ftretch'd beyond 


its due Extent, it will require to 


be fillfd, but never well digeſt 
what it receives. B „it is 
much better to prevent Diſeaſes, 
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by Temperance, Sobriety, Chaſti- 
ty, and Exerciſe, than cure them 


Rl hn ng 
Medicis dederit, ſeip- 
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Quid enim ſe 
ſum ſibi eripit. Summa Medicinarum 
ad ſanitatem corporis & anime, abſti- 
nentiæ eſt. He that lives abſtemi- 
ouſly, or but temperately, need 
not ſtudy the Wholeſomeneſs of 
his Meat, nor the Pleaſantneſs of 
that Sawce, the Moments and Pun- 
ctillio's of Air, Heat, Cold, Ex- 
erciſe, Lodging, Diet; nor is 
critical in Cookery or in his Li- 
quors, but takes thankfully what 
God gives him. Eſpecially, let 
all young Men forbear Wines and 
| Strong Drinks, as well as ſpiced 
| and hot Meats ; for they intro- 

duce a preternatural Heat in the 
Body, and at leaſt hinder and 
obſtruct, if not at length exhauſt 
5 the natural. 1 d 
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Bur if overtaken by Exceſs, (it's 
difficult to be always upon our 
Guard) the laſt Remedy is vo- 
miting, or faſting it out, neither 
go to bed on a full Stomach; let 
Phyſick be always the laſt Reme- 
dy, that Nature may not truſt to 
it; for though a ſick Man leaves 
all for Nature to do, he hazards 
much; but when he leaves all for 
the Doctor to do, he hazards 
more: And ſince there is a Hazard 
both ways, I would ſooner rely 
upon Nature; for this at leaſt we 
may be ſure of, that ſhe is as ho- 
neſt as ſhe can, and that ſhe does 
not find che - Account in prolong- 
ing the Diſeaſe. | 1 
Others there are, who percei- 
ving themſelves to grow old, tho 
their Stomach be leſs capable of 
digeſting well every day tels than 
another, -yet will not -upon that 
Account abate any thing of their 
2 Diet, 
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Diet; they only abtidge themſelves 


in the Nurnbet of their Meals; 
and becauſe they find two ot three 
Meals a Day is troubleſome, they 
think. their Health is, fufficiendly 


provided for, by making only ont 


Meal; — 5 the time between 
one Nepaſt and another (as 
they ſay) facilitate he DigeRticn 
of thoſe Aliments which they 
might have taken at twice: For 


this Reaſon they eat as much at 


one Meal, that their Stomack is 
over-charged and one of Order, 
and converts the Superfluities of 
us Nourdhment into bad Hu- 
mours, which engender Difcafes 


and Death. 


never knew a Man live long 
by this Conduct. Theſe Men 
would doubtleſs have prolong d 
their Days, had they abridg d che 
Quantity of their ordinary Food 
proportionably as they grew in 
218 Years, 


OS. NE 
cars; and they eat a great 
leſs 4 litzle _ 09 : 
me again are ot Opinion, 
that Sobriety may indeed preſerve. 
a Man in Health, but does nor 
prolong his Life. To this we ay, 


that there have been Pexſons in 
paſt Ages, who have prolong d 
their Lives by this Means; and 
ſome there are at preſent who ſtill 
do it; for as Infirmities contract - 
ed by 1 ſhorten our Days, 
a Man of an ordinary Reach may 
perceive, that if he deſires to live 
long, it is better to be well than 
ſick, and that canſequently Tem- 
perance contributes more to long 
Life, than exceſſive Feeding. 

Whatſoe ver Senſualiſts may ſay, 
Temperance is of infinite Benefit 


TASTE» EEE. Ho dba 


to Mankind: To it he owes his 
Preſervation ; it baniſhes from his 
Mind the diſmal Apprehenſions 
of dying; 'tis. by its Means he 


becomes 
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becomes wiſe, 'and- arrives to ar 


Age wherein Reaſon and Expe- 
xience furniſh him with: Aſſiſtance 


to free himſelf from the Tyranny: 
of his Paſſions, which have lorded 
it over him for almoſt the whole 
Courſe of his Life.” ©: 

A very notable Inſtanee of this 
we have in the Life of Lewis Cor- 
aro, a noble Venetian, who though 
of a weakly Conſtitution, increas'd 
by a voluptuous Life, yer at the 
Age of thirty five or forty Years, he 
was reſolv d to practice in all the 
Rules of Sobriety and Tempe- 
rance, and to withdraw from thoſe 
Exceſſes that had brought upon 
him thoſe uſual Ills the Gout and 
the Cholick, fatal Attendants to 
an indolent and luxurious Life, 


and which reduc'd him to fo low 


a State, that his Recovery was 
deſpair d of by the wiſeſt Phyſici- 
an: And here he tells you that he 
1 Was 
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was born very cholerick and ha- 
ty, and flew out into à Paſkon 
for the leaft Trifle, that he tnffed 
all Mankind, and was ſo intoles 
rable, that a great many Petſons 
of Repure avoided his Company: 
He apprehended. the Injury whick 
he did to himſelf, he knew chat 
Anger is a real Frenzy, that it 
diſturbs our Judgment, that it 
cranſports us beyond our ſelves; 
and that the Difference between 4 
paſſionate and a mad Man is on- 
ly this, that the latter has loſt his 
Reaſon, and the former is only 


depri d of it Dy fits. A ſober Li 


cured him of his Frenzy; by its 
Aſſiſtance he became ſo moderate, 
and ſo much a Maſter of his-Paſ- 
ſions, that no body could perceive 


it was born with him: 


How great and valuable muſt 
Temperance then be, which carries 


that ſoveraign Aid, and can re- 


lie ve 


—— 
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lie ve the Paſſions of the Mind, 
and not only to expel the bad Hu- 
mours of the y, bur alſo to 
reſtore it to a due Tone, and a 
full State of Health. 

Now let any one upon a ſerious 
Reflection conſider which is moſt 
eligible, a a ſober and regular, or 


an intemperate, and iſorderly 


Courſe of Life: This is certain, 
that if all Men would live regu- 
larly and frugally, there would be 
ſo few ſick Perſons, that there 
would hardly be any Occaſion 
for Remedies, 


Si tibi deficiant Medici, Medici tib 
fron. 


Hec tria, Mens leta, requies "ROY 


dieta. | 

The beſt and fafeſt 2 is Doftor 
Diet, 1 
Doctor Merryman, and Daft Quiet. 
13 every 
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every one would becomehis own 
Phyſician, and would be convinced 
that he never met with a better. 

It would be to little Purpoſe to 
ſtudy the Conſtitution of other 
Men; every one, if he would but 
apply himſelf to it, would always 
be better acquainted with his own 
than that of another ; every one 
would be capable of making thoſe 
Experiments for himſelf which an- 
other could not do for him, and 
would be the beſt Judge of the 
Strength of his own Stomach, and 
of the Food which is agreeable 
thereto; for in one Word, tis next 
to impoſſible to know exactly the 
Conſtitution of another, their Con- 
ſtitutions being as different as their 
Complexions. 

Since no Man therefore can 
have a better Phyſician than him- 
ſelf, nor a more ſoveraign Anti- 


dote than a Regimen, that is to 


U 2 ſtudy 


[8] 
ſtudy his own Conſtitution, and 
to regulate his Lite according to 
the Rules of right Reaſon. 

Ion, indeed, the diſintereſted 
Phyſician may be ſome time neceſ- 
ſary, ſince thereare ſomeDiſtempers, 


which all human Prudence cannot 


provide againſt, there happen ſome 
unavoidable Accidents w ich ſeize 
us after ſuch a Mariner, as to de- 
prive our Judgment of the Liber- 
ty it ought to have to be a Com- 
fort to us; it may then be a Mi- 
ſtake wholly to rely upon Narure, 
it muſt be aſſiſted, and Recourſe 
mult be had ro ſome one or an- 
other for it ; and- in this we have 
much the Advantage of the ir- 
regular Man, his Vices having 
heaped Fewel to the Diſtemper ; 
bur on the contrary, by a regular 
Courſe of Life, the very Cauſe is 
not to be found, and the Diſeaſe 


And 


„„ 
And here the fam d Cornaro, who 


being at Seventy Vears of Age, 
had another Experiment of the 


—. 


Uſefulneſs of a Regimen, and 


twas this; A Buſineſs of extraor- 
dinary Conſequence drawing him 
into the Country, and being in 
the Coach, the Horſes ran away 
with him, and was overthrown, 


and draggd a long away before 


they could ftay the Horſes ; they 


took him out of the Coach with 


his Head broke, a Leg and Arm 


our of joint, and in a Word, in a 
very lamentable Condition. As 
ſoon as they brought him Home 
again, they ſent for the Phyſicians, 
who did not expect he ſhould live 
three Days to an end : However, 
they reſolv d upon letting of him 
Blood, to prevent the coming of 
a Fever, which uſually happens 
upon ſuch Caſes. He was ſo con- 
hdent that the regular Life _ 
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he had led, had prevented the 
contracting of any ill Humours, 
of which he might be afraid, that 
he rejected their Preſcription, and 
ardered them to dreſs his Head, 
to ſer his Leg and Arm, and to 
rub him with ſome Specifick Oils 
proper for Bruiſes, and without 
any other Remedics he was ſoon 
cured, to the Amazement of the 
Phyſicians and of all thoſe thar 
knew him. From hence he did 
infer, that a regular Life is an 
excellent Preſervative againſt all 
natural Ills; and that Intempe- 
rance produces quite contrary Ef- 
fects. 

What a Difference then between 
2 ſober and an intemperate Life? 
the one ſhortens and the other 
prolongs our Days, and makes us 
enjoy a pertect Health, and with 
Juvenal, Mens ſana in Corpore ſano. 


1 cannot underſtand how it comes 


ro 


Bro 

to paſs, that ſo many People, o- 
therwiſe prudent and rational, 
cannot refolve upon laying a Re- 
ſtraint upon their inſatiable Ap- 
petites at fifty or ſixty Vears of 
Age, or at leaſt when they begin 
to feel the Infirmities of old Age 
coming upon them they mig 
rid themſelves of them by a ſtrict 
Diet and a due Regimen. 

I do not wonder ſo much that 
young People are ſo hardly brought 


to ſuch a Reſolution ; they are not 


capable enough of refleCting 
and their Judgment is not ſolid 
enough to reſiſt the Charms of 
Senſe : Bur at Fifty a Man ought to 
be govern'd by his Reaſon, which 
would convince us if we would 
| hearken to it, that to gratify all 
our 2 wirhout any Rule 
or Meaſure, is the Way to become 
infirm and die young. Nor "_ 
the 


n 
the Pleaſure of Taſte laſt long, it 
hardly begins but tis gone and 
paſt; the more one eats, the more 
one may, and the Diſtempers 
which ix brings along with it, laſt 
us to our Graves. | 

Now ſhould not a fober Man 
be very well ſatisfied when he is 
at Table, upon the Aſſurance, that 
as often hy = riles from it, what 
he cats will do him no harm: 
Who then would not perfectly en- 
joy the Pleaſures of this mortal 
Life fo perfectly? Who will nor 
court and win Sobriety, which is 
ſo grateful to God, as being the 
Guardian to Virtue, and irrecon- 
cileable Enemy to Vice. 

Surely the Example of this wiſe 


and good Man deſerves our Imi- 


tation, that ſince old Age may be 
made ſo uſeful and pleaſant to 
Men, I ſhould have fail d * 
0 
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of Charity to inform Mankind by 
what Methods they might prolong 
their Days. 

A great Aſſiſtant to that of So- 
briety, and which is highly con- 
ducive to the Preſervation of the 
whole Man, is' to renew with us 
that habitual and beneficial Cu- 
ſtom of the Antients in promoting 
Exerciſe, as one great Inſtrument 
to the Conſervation of Health, 
5 and which no one can deny who 
1 has given himſelf the Experience 
t | of a Trial. 
8 
e 
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Thar it promotes the Digeſtion, 

raiſes the Spirits, refreſhes the 
Mind, and that it ſtrengthens and 

relieves the whole Man, is ſcarce 
e diſputed by any; but that it ſhould 
N prove curative in ſome particular 
c Diſtempers, and that roo when 
0 ſcarce any thing elſe will prevail, 
Fi ſeems to obtain little Credt with 
f moſt People, who though they 

| X 


will 
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. 
will give the Phyſician the hear- 
ing when he recommends the Uſe 
of Rideing, or any other Sort of 
"Exerciſe, yet at the Bottom, look 
upon it as a forlorn Method, and 
rather the Effects -of his Inability 
to relieve them, than a Belief thar 
there is any great Matter in what 
he adviſes : Thus by a — 
Diffidence they deceive themſelves 
and let ſlip the golden Opportu- 
nities of recovering by a diligent 
Struggle what could not be cur d 
by the Uſe of Medicine alone. 
But to give you a juſt and ra- 
tional Idea of its Power of mo- 
ving and actuating upon the Bo- 
dy, let us conſider the whole 
human Syſtem as a Compound 
of Tubes and Glands, or to uſe 
a more ruſtick Phraſe, a Bundle 
of Pipes and Strainers, fitted to 
- one another after ſo wonderful a 
Manner as to make a proper En- 
| gine 
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gine for the Soul to work with. 
This Deſcription does not only 
comprehend the Bowels, Bones, 
Tendons, Veins, Nerves, and 
Arteries, but every Muſcle and 
every Ligature, which is a Com- 
poſition of Fibres, that are ſo ma- 
ny imperceptable Tubes or Pipes 
interwoven on all Sides with in- 
viſible Glands and Strainers. 
This general Idea of a human 
Body, without conſidering it in 
the Niceties of Anatomy; let us 
ſee how abſolutely neceſſary La- 
bour is for the right Preſervation 
of it. There muſt be frequent 
Motions and Agitations to mix, 
digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices 
contained in it, as well as to clear 
and cleanſe that Infinitude of Pipes 
and Strainers of which it is com- 
poſed, and to give their ſolid Parts 
a more firm and laſting Tone; 
Exerciſe ferments the Humours, 


X 2 calts 
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caſts them into their proper Chan- 
nels, throws off Redundancies, 
and helps Nature in thoſe ſecret 
Diſtributions, without which the 
Body cannot ſubſiſt in Vigour, 
nor act with Chearfulneſs. I 
might here mention the Effects 
which this has upon the Soul, 
upon all the Faculties of the Mind, 
by keeping the Underſtandin 
clear, the Imagination untroubled, 
and refining thoſe Spirits that are 
neceſſary for the proper Execution 
of our intellectual Faculties, during 
the preſent Laws of Union between 
Soul and Body. 

It is a Neglect in this Particu- 
lar, that we muſt aſcribe the Spleen, 
which is ſo frequent in Men of 
ſtudious and ſedentary Tempers ; 
as well as the Vapours, to which 
thoſe of the other Sex are ſo often 
ſubject. 


Had 
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Had not Exerciſe been abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for our Well-be- 
ing, Nature would not have made 
the Body ſo proper for it, by 
giving ſuch an Activity to the 
Limbs, and ſuch a Pliancy to 
every Part, as neceſſarily produce 
thole Compreſſions, Extenſions, 
Contortions, Dilatations, and all 
other Kind of Motions that are 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of 
inch a Syſtem of Tubes and 
Glands as has been before men- 
tioned. | 

And that we might not want 
Inducements to engage us in ſuch 
an Exerciſe of the Body as is pro- 
per for its Welfare, it is ſo order- 
ed, that nothing valuable can be 
procur'd without it. Not to men- 
tion Riches and Honour, even 
Food and Raiment are not to be 
come at without the Toil of the 


Hands, and Sweat of the Brows. 


Provi- 
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Providence furniſhes us withMa- 
terials, but expects we ſhould work 
them up ourſelves. The Earth 
muſt be labour d before it gives 
Encreaſe ; and when it is forced 
into its ſeveral + Products, how 
many Hands muſt they paſs thro 
before they are fit for Uſe 2 Ma- 
nufactures, Trade, and Agricul- 
ture naturally employ more than 
nineteen Parts of the Species in 
twenty; and as for thoſe who are 
not obliged to labour, by the 
Condition in which they are born, 
they are more miſerable than the 
reſt of Mankind, nnleſs they in- 
dulge themſelves in that volun- 
tary Labour call'd Exerciſe, of 
which there is no Kind I would 
ſo recommend to both Sexes, as 
that of Rideing ; as there is none 
that conduces fo much to Health, 
and is every Way accommodated 
to the Body. Dr. Sydenham is very 
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Better to hunt in Fields for Health unbought, 
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laviſh in its Praiſes, and if you 
would learn the mechanical Ef- 
fects of it deſcribed at length, you 

may find it learnedly treated I by 
Dr. Fuller, in a late Treatiſe, intitu- 
led, Medicina Gymnaſtica, or, The Power 
of Exerciſe. And here Mr. Dryden : 


The firſt Phyficians by Debauch were made ; 
Exceſs began, and Sloth ſuſtam̃ d the Trade. 
By Chaſe our long-liv'd Fathers earn d their Food, 
Toil firung the Nerves, and purified the Blood ; 
But we their Sons, a pamper d Race of Men, 
Are dwindled down to threeſcore Tears and ten; 


Than fee the Doctor for a nauſeons Draught. 
The Wiſe for Cure on Exerciſe depend ; | 


God never made his Work for Man to mend. 
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much, or faſt too long, 
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I chou art dull and heavy aſter 
Meat, it's a Sign thou haſt exceed- 
ed che due Meaſure, for Mac apd 
Drink ought to refreſh the Body, 
and make it chearful, not to dull 
and oppreſs it. 


IV. 
If thou findeſt thoſe ill Sym- 
ptoms, conſider whether too much 
Meat or Drink occaſions it, or 
both, and abare by little and lir- 


the Inconve- 
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Paſs not immediatel on a 
diſorder d Life, to a ſtrict and 


preciſe Life, but by degrees abate 
the Exceſs, for "Il Cuſtoms ec 


by degrees, and lo muſt be 
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As to the Quik of the Food, 
if che Body be of a healthful Con- 


ſtitution; and the Meat does thee 
no Harm, it matters little what it 
is; but all Sorts muſt be avoided 


that does Prejudice, though it 
ras che Taſte never fo . 


vnn. 


Aker Diet is obtain d, te Ap 
petite will require no more than 
Nature hath need of, it will de- 
ſire as s Narure Eres. 
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Old Men can faſt eaſily | Men 
of ripe Age can faſt almoſt . as 
much, but young People and 
Children can 1 Wo: 
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Tt dticient Prople LEY 
mutle of Bread; and Fleſh -Broth, 
which is of light Digeſtion; an 
Nr n * will do well. 
44 11 [43 8 19% 
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Growing Perſons have 4 grea 
deal of Natural Heat, which re- 


-quires: a great deal of Warn- 
_—_— elle the Body uit bine. 
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XL 23: 2 TICS? 
It muſt be examin'd what Sort 

of Perſons ought! to feed once or 


h ce 3\Nayj: ore or: Aeſs; 1 Al- 
- towanae-being always made to the 
Berſom tt — the Vear, 


tolthe: Place = one lives, and 
to Cuſtom. | 
XII. 


2.1 The more you feed foul Bodies, 


the more you hurt your ſelves, 
XIV. He 
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1 
He that ſtudies much, Sighs 
not to eat fo much as thoſe chat 
work 'hatd, his Digeſtion being 
not ſo good. 101 JTYE1 If 
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The near Quantity ind Quality 
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kept to. 


Hours, and Women, unwholſome 
Air, violent Winds, the Paſſi- 
3 1 XVI. 42 294 

| Youth, Age, and Sick xcquire 
a different Quantity; , 
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4 . roo much for a Phl matick Man, 
[| V not ſufficient for | Cholerick. 
[| a XVIII. 

1 The Meaſure of the Food ought 
to be proportionable to the Quali- 
| ty and Condition of the Stomach, 
| * the Stomach is to 3 it. 
| The n | that is ſuffcient, 
| the Stomach can 15 rfectly concoct, 
| and anſwers to dye Nouriſh- 
ö * md 


Hence it appears we may « eat a 


| greater Quantity of ſome Viands 
| than of others of 'a more hard 
Digeſtion, |» 
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The Difficulty. lies in finding 


out an exact Meaſure ; but eat for 


Neceſſity not Pleaſare'; for Luſt 


knows not where Neceſſicy ends. 

975 FM: em n 3 — 1 

Im ol 0 hoog 
Wouldſt thou enjoy a long Lifey/ 
2 healthy Body, and a vigorous 
Mind, and be acquainted al wich 
the wonderful Works of God, la- 


bour in the firſt Place to bring thy 


J bag boo 

D be tis 
Beware of Variety of Meats, 
and ſuch as are curioully and dain- 
tily dreſt, which deſtroy à mul- 
tirude of People; they prolong 
Appetite four times beyond what 
Nature requires, and different 
Mears are of different Narures; 
ſome are ſooner digeſted than 
; others 


Appetite to Rea. 
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4 
others, whence Crudities proceed, 
and the whole Digeſtion depraved. 


1 2 * XXIV. 1:43 „ 
nr „enn 
Keep out of the Sight of Feaſts 
and Banquets as much as may be, 
for it is more difficuk to retain 
good Cheer, when in Preſence, 
than from the Deſire of it when 
it is away ; the like you may ob- 
A 


2 l ' . > TY Þ }+ 
Fancy that Gluttony is not 


good and pleaſant, but filthy, e- 


vil, and deteſtable; as it really is. 


IDs 3 1 - + 1 / | C3 
Ihe richeſt; Food, when con- 
cocted, yields the moſt noiſom 
Smells; and be that works and 
fares hard, hath a ſweerer and 


plealanter Body chan the other. 
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Winter . requires ſomewhat a 
larger Quantity than Summer; 
hot and dry Meats agree beſt with 
Winter, cold and moiſt with Sum- 
mer; in Summer abate a little of 
your Meat and add to your Drink, 
and in Winter ſubſtract from your 
Drink and add to your Meat. 


XXVII. 
If a Man. caſually exceeds, let 
him 22 next Meal 3 
may be well again, provided & 
be — often dane ; Ei kms 
at Dinner, let him reſt from, or 
make a ſlighe Supper. 

Uſe now and then a little Ex- 
erciſe a Quarter of an Hour be- 
fore Meals, or ſwing your Arms 
about with a ſmall eight in each 


Hand, to leap, and the like, for 


that ſtirs the Muſcles of the Breaſt. 
i Z XXX. Shoot- 
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Walking, ſor the Stomach : 
And >the. great Druſus having 
weak. and: ſmall Thighs and Legs, 
ſtrugthened them by Aer and 
- ann alter Dinne 


Squinting and 2-dull Sight are 
ade P/ Shooting, | 


220 XXIV. Is 991. 
8 "" Gtookedpels, by Swinging, 2nd 
| har "ng "291 EOS: 
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Galen ſaith, Yhar thoſe that are 


weak-com lexioned from their 


Mothers Vomb, may (by che 
—4 5 og this Art, "which, preſcribes 
he pba rie Diet) to extreme 
Age, and thar without Dimi- 
nution of Senſes or Sickneſs of Bo- 
dy; and he ſaith, that though he 
never had a healthful Conſtitution 


of Body from his Birth, yet by 


uſing a good Diet after che Twen⸗ 
ty-ſeventh Year of his Age, he 
never fell into Sickneſs, unleſs now 
and then into a One Days Fever, 
taken by One Dan Wearineſs, | 


XXXIX. 


A tber Dr ande a Man die | 


without Pain , it maintains the 
Senſes in Vigour; it 
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Of ſome 


Remarkable E RRORS 
In th e hie Warr 1 s of 


HE great 1 


that all Europe has re- 

= ceived from the dreadful 
and raging Plague which 
has lately deſtroyed the greateft 
Part of the Inhabitants of * 


ſible, to 


2 of. — — being at 


= WC Bw Ms Y ee 


© y J 


ruglent Management; to: 


of, 5 General and . Faſt 


r Dent * 
ot been Wanting, EE mu 8 PO 
revent chat diręſul Con- 
nn. which how threatens, and 
Sth r — 
E by Merchan 


. a ſtrict Quaren- 
tine to be qhſervedi by all Ships 
in all the Maritime Ports Lahle tc to 
that In vaſion. 27. 15 

to be Alliſtant to ſo great 
ork, the Neg lect of which 


ſtake, we / have fame; the / moſt e- 
minen ef ahe Phyſicians — 4 
Vogue; who from that wide 


** Brofeſſon, anditheir: 0 
[ 


Len come- = 
ing from Places that are infected ; 


thoſe that are ſeiz d by 


Enemy 
kind lately publiſhed are, a ſhort 
Diſcourſe concerning Peſtilential 
Contagion, by Dr. Mead. The 
Plague of Mwſeiles conſider d by 
logia of the Plague in Landen, 
Anno 1 665 ; reprinted by Dr. Quincy: 
To which is added, an Effay of 
his own, -with Remarks of the In- 
ſection now in Face. To thoſe 
worthy: Gentlemen are we indebt- 
ed for their ready 
philoſophical Enquiries, their learn- 
ed and analytical Explanations * 


to Mankind. Books of this 


Help, eo their ; 
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all the 1 4 A ] 11 
Stages of this raging. 
and farther, by ai pie 
power it cortuprs the Blood; de- 
ſtroys the Spirits, and is follow d 
by Death at the laſt. Angi 

The Apologizs chat are made 
in their Preface, viz, of a ſhort 
Warning, of their little Leiſure, 
the Uncorrectneſs of Style, and the 
Typographical Errors ſhould be 
{favourably conſtrued from ſo gteat 
an Aim of doing the Publick ſo 
grezt a Good; and it would be 
eſteemed a baſe Ingratitude, meer- 
ly for che fake of Contradiction, 
to quarrel with the Hand that di- 
rects, and may ſupport us in the 
greateſt Extremit xd... 

But where there may be a fuf- 
ficient Reaſon to undeceive, or 
ameud fuch Errors, as might o 
therwiſe be prejudicial to their in- 
rended Purpoſe of preſerving rhe 
Common Weal; or advancing 
Aa ſome 


& 
4 o? 
Le 
@« * * 


Thanks in 


crabbed and d 


Such Terms bein 
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- twY 
ſome other neceſſary Inftruftions 
which they have omitted; Icant 
but perſwade myſelf has I. ſhall 
have their Approbaticn; if not their 
— the Ad- 
5 End tliey 
3 have * in cheir 
cations. 
certain, a Effay 


er 15 very 


of Doctor Hodges de Peſte, is the 


beſt of any hitherto publiſh d of 
that Kind; and if the Gentleman 
who has annex d his Treatiſe to 
that of his own, has taken Care 
to remove the moſt affected Pecu- 
liarities, and Luxuriances of his 
Enthuſiaſtick Strain, hie ſhould 
have avoided that Contagi 
ſelf, which are diſcover d in his 


ogmatical Terms of 


Formule, © Miaſms, Mieſmatd, Nexus, 
Pabulum, Kc. 
too abſtruſe 


underſtood 


Moleculæ, Gag 


and difficult to 


by 


4,4 4% e 
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by the People in 
whoſe Inſtruction an 
have the Charity to believe he un- 


dertook his Publication. Nay, 


eral, for 


it cannot be doubted, and. will, 


need no Confirmation b by thoſe 


that carefully peruſe Dr. Hg Fiodges, 
but will find that there is ſcarcely 


any. advanced Method in 150 


they have writ, or but what ma 
be found in his Treatiſe, 
in this one Hint of Quincy, 1 

Uſe 2 Puvis Fluminans in diſperſing 
the ſta — Air inſtead of the fu- 
cing of great Guns, &c. And he 
is no Ways out, in his Policy by 
racking, his own, Remarks, with 


thoſe. of the good old Doctors, 
R 


which are the ecommenda- 
tions of their paſſing; to'his ownAd- 
vant 


Hodges i in his Incopdudtion, tells 


That the firſt Diſcoveries of 


you, 
the late Plague 7 in Wiſtmin- 


2 


Benefir. we 


of 5 — 1 & « — 


1180 J 
, about the Cloſe! of the Year 
166g; for at that Seaſon two or 
three-Perſons died there, attended 


with like Symproms as manifeſtly 


declar d their Origin; that in the 


Months of Auguſt and September, 
the Contagion chang'd its former 
flow and languid Pace, having, as 
it were, got Maſter of al, made a 
moſt terrible Slaughter, fo that 
three, four or five thouſand died 
in a Week, and once eight thou- 
fand: Who can expreſs the Cala- 
mities of thoſe Times | None ſure- 
ly in more pathetick and bewail- 
ing Accents than himſelf, ' who 
gives us ſo melancholly a Deſerip- 
tion of their diſmal Miſery, as af- 
fects the Mind with the fame Paſ- 
ſions and — Sorrow they 
were then overloac 


as Virgil has it, 
\ ; f A, ; f | B k 3 I * _ 
A rw fl aer il {Ventia torres 


The 


LAY 


ed with ; and 
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The Britiſh Nation wept for the 
Miſtries of her Metropolis. In 
ſome Hauſes Carcaſes lay wait- 
ing for Burial ; and in others, Per- 
ſons in their laſt Agonies; in 
one Room mighe be heard dying 
Groans, in another the Raveings 
of a Delirium, and not far off 
Relations and Friends bewailin 
both their Loſs and the di Iu, 
Proſpect of their own ſudden De- 
parture ; Death was the ſure Mid- 
wife eo all Children, and Infants 
paſſed immediately from theWomb 
to the Grave ; Who would not 
burſt with Grief to fee the Stock 
of a future Generation hang up- 
on the Breaſts of a dead Mother ? 
or the Marriage-Bed changed the 
firſt Night into a Sepulchre, and 
the unhappy Pair meet with Death 
in the 6 Embraces ? Some of 
the Infected run about ſtaggerin 
like drunken Men, and- fall an 


expire 


. 


lie half dead and comatous, 
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expire in the Streets; x while ochars 
never to be waked but by the laſt 


Trumpet; dome lie vomiting, as 


if they had drank Nolan; and 
ales Gl dead ; in -che -Macker 


while they are buying Necellaries 
for the Support of Life. 


Not much unlike was it 3 


| following Conflagration; where 


the Altars themſelves * ſo 
many Victims, and the fineſt 
Churches in the whole World car- 
ried up to Heaven Supplications 
in Flames, while their marble Pil- 
25 wet with Tears, melted like 

nor were Monuments ſe- 
oc * Ton the incxorable Flames, 


where many of thei venerable 
Remains palled a ſecond: Martyr- 
dom ; the- moſt. auguſt Palaces 
were. r Soon laid als, and the 


Flames ſeem d to be in a fatal Eu- 


gagement to deſtroy, the great Or- 
|  -Nament 
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Manner did this Plague 
Order, Age, or Sex ;- the Divine 
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nament of Commerce; and che 
buming of all che Commodicits 
of the World together, ſeem'd a 
proper Epirome of this Conflagra- 
tion: Neither confederate'Crowns} 
nor the drawn Swords of Kings 


| — hanatick and re- 


bellious * Halls, ſtately 
Houſes, an the Sheds of the-Poor, 
were together reduced to Aſhes ; 
the Sun bluſh'd to ſee himſelf fer, 
and envied thoſe Flames the Go- 
vernment of the Night which had 
rivall d him ſo 1 As 
the City, I ſay;was afrerw: burnt 
wichout any Diſtinction; in like 
ſpare no 


was taken in the very Exerciĩſe of 
his prieltly Office, to be inroll d 
amongſt the Saints above; and 
ſome Phyſicians, as before. inti- 
in cheir own Antidotes; but died 
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in the Adminiſtration of them to 
others; and although the Soldiery 
retfeated from the Field of Death, 
out of the City; the 
Contagion followed and vanquiſh- 
ed them; many in their old Age, 
others in their Prime, ſunk under 
its Cruelties; of the female Sex, 
moſt died; and hardly any Chil- 
dren eſcaped; and it was not un- 
common to ſee an Inheritance 

s ſucceſſively to three or four 
Heirs in as many Days; the 
Number of Sextons were not ſuf- 
ficient to bury the Dead; the Bells 
ſeem d hoarſe with continual tol- 
ling, until at laſt they quite ceaſed; 
che Butying-places would not hold 
the Dead, but they were chrown 
into large Pits dug in waſte 


Grounds in Heaps, thirty or fo 
together; and it often happened 
that thoſe who attended the Fu- 


nerals of their Friends one Even- 
THEE | ing, 
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ing, were carried the next to their 
own long Home. 1 


— talie fando 
temperet a lacrymis ? === 


About the Beginning of September 
the Diſeaſe was at the Height, in 
the Courſe of which Month more 
than Twelve thouſand died in a 
Week * but from this Time its 
Force began to relax; and about 
the Cloſe of the Year, that is, at 
the Beginning of November, Peo- 
ple grew more healchtul, and ſuch 
4 different Face was put upon the 
Publick, that although the Fune- 
rals were yer frequent, yet many 
who had made moſt haſte in re- 
tiring, made the moſt to return, 
and came into the City without 
Fear; inſomuch that in December 

f B b | they 
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: See Hodges of the Plague, reprinred per Qincey, p. t9. 
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they crowded back as thick as they 
fed, and although the Contagion 


had ** off, as ſome computed, 
about One ended thouſan "mg 
ple; after a few Months this Loſs 
was hardly diſcernable. 

The Doctor himſelf comes to 
no determinate Number of thoſe 
that died of this Diſtemper, but 
in the Table that he has writ of 
the Funerals in the ſeveral Parithes 
within the Bills of Mortality of 
the Cities of London and Weſtminſter 
for the Year 1665, he tells you, 
68596 died of cha Plague. Dr 
Md in the fame Year 1665, chat 
x continued in this City about ten 
Months, and ſwept away 97306 
Perſons. adiey, in his Table 


Dr. By 
from the 27th of December, 166, 
takes no notice of' any buried of 
that Diſtemper, but of one on 
the 1 4th of February following, 
and two on the ben. — 
3 3 
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all, to the th of June, 89. The 
next folldwing Months, to Oftober 
the 3d, there were 'buried 49932, 
in all 50621, Why he-ſhould 
here break up from giving any 
further Account may b from the 
Weakneſs of his Intelligence, which 


ſo widely differs from all other 


Accounts; and in this one, with 


Dr. Hodges, who tells you, that 


about the Beginn of September, 


at which Time the Diſeaſe was at 
the Height, in the Courſe of which 
Month, more than 12000 Perſons 
died in a Week : Whereas in Brad- 
ley, the moſt that were buried in 
one Weeek, i. e. from the i 2th of 
September to the i th, amounted 
to no more than 7165. But com- 
puting after the Manner of Dr. 
Hodges, we find (taking one Week 
with another, from Auguſ the 29th 
to the 27th of September, the Time 
of its greateſt Fury) the exact 

B b 2 Number 
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Number of 6555 ; which falls. 


| ſhort very near to one half of the 


Number accounted to be buried 
of that Diſtemper by Dr. Hodges; 
and we have abundant Reaſon to 
believe, that the greateſt Account 
hitherto mentioned, may be ſhort 
of the Number dying of that Di- 
ſtemper. If we do but obſerve 
the ſtrict Order then publiſhed to 
{hut up all ined Houſes, to keep 
a Guard upon them Day and 
Night, to withhold from them all 
Manner of Correſpondence from 
without; and that after their Re- 
covery, to perform a Quarentine 
of 40 Days, in which Space if any 
one elſe of the Family ſheuld be 
raken with that Diſtemper, the 
Work to be renewed again ; by 
which tedious Confinement of the 
Sick and Well together, it often 


proved the Cauſe of the Loſs of 
the Whole. 


Theſe 
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Theſe, beſides many other great 
Inconveniencies, were ſufficient to 
affright the People from making 
the Diſcovery, and we may be 
certain, that many died of: the 
Plague which were returned to the 
Magiſtracy under another Deno- 
mination, which might eaſily be 
obtained from the Nurſes and 
Searchers, whether from their Ig- 
norance, Reſpect, Dove of Mo- 
ney, GG. 

And if they vary ſo much in 
their Computation of thoſe that 
died; we ſhall find them as wide- 
iy different in the Time when tis 
ſaid the Plague firſt began. 

The great Dr. Mead on this im- 

rtant Subject, _ eſtabliſh by 


is Name whatever he lays down, 


with the ſame Force and Autho- 


rity as the Ancients held of that 
ipſe dixit of Ariſtole ; but as that 
great Maſter of Nature was not 
| exempt 


ET. 
exempt from flipping into fome 
Errors, & humauum eſt errarr, it 
can be no Shock co che Reputa- 
tion of this Gentleman, if we ſhall 
find him no leſs fallible than of 
ſome others of the Faculty who 
has treated on this Subject; and 
to this part of the time when tis 
ſaid the Plague firſt began. Doctor 
Mead, by what Information he 
has not thought fit to tell us, does 
affirm, That its Beginning was in 
Autumm before the Year 166+, 
whereas Dr. Hodges ſays, in the 
very firſt Page of his Liomologia 
that ir was not till the Cloſe of the 
Year 1664; at that Seaſon two 
or three Perſons died ſuddenly in 
one Family at Weſtminſter, of which 


he gives a further Light from his. 


viſiting the firſt Patient in the 
Chriſtmas Holidays, and fully con- 
firmed by the Weekly Bills of 
Mortality, whoſe firſt Account of 
— "2 thoſe 
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thoſe who died of the Plague were 
from December the 27th, 1 66. 
As thoſe Gentlemen have for- 


it 
ry feiced their Infallibility by what I [ 
of have proved hitherro againſt them, | 
10 
1d 


we. have further Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
whether or not the late Plague in 
tis 1665 was occaſioned by that Bale 
or of Cotton imported from Turkey 
he to Hlalland, and thence to Enyland, 
es 
in 


as Dr. Hodges makes irrefregable, 
and Dr. Meads Authority indi- 
ſputable; which is no leſs a Sub- 
he jet of Wonder and Admiration 
10 how many Years we have eſcaped 


he from the Plagues that have hap- 


50 pened and are frequent in ſo ma- 
in ny Parts of Iurley; as at Grand 
-h Caro, which is ſeldome or never 
lis free from that Diſtemper, at Alexan- 
* dia, Rofetta, Conjtantmople, Smyrna, 
C Scanderon, and Aleppo, from which 
of Places we have the moſt conſider- 
of able Import of any of our Neigh- 
ſe f y bours,- 
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bours, and of ſuch Goods as are 
moſt receptive of thoſe infectious 
Seeds, ſuch as Cotton, Raw Silk, 
Mohair, Sc. And though Coffee 
may ſeem leſs dangerous, from its 
Quality of being more able to re- 
fiſt its peſtilential Efuvia, yet 
from the many Coverings the 


Bales are wrapped in, it 1s not 
hard to conceive the contagious 


| Power might be latent in ſome 


Part of the Packidge; which 
Eſcape is the more ſurpriſing and 
to be wondred at from the great 
Encreaſe of our Trade and Ship- 
ping which yearly arrive from 
thoſe Countries; and yet to be 
preſerved from the like Misfor- 
tune near to this 60 Years. 
Gockelius informs us, * © That 
the Contagion in the ſame Year 
1665 was brought into Germany 


en _ LEY . 
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 * Vid. Gockeliug de peſte, p. 25. 
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by a Body of Soldiers 3 
from the Wars in Hungary againt 
the Turks, ſpread the Infection a- 
bout Min and Ausburgh, where he 
then lived, and beſides the Plague, 
they brought along with themt the 
arian and other malignant Fe- 
vers, which diffuſed themſelves a» 
bout the Neighbourhood, wheres 
of many died.“ 

And with Submiſſion to the 
wiſe Judgment and Opinion of 
theſe learned Triumviri, who have 
cited no fuller Authority for this 
Aſſertion than a bare Relation of 


it from Hodges de Peſte; it may be 
no unteaſonable Conjecture to 


have its firſt Progreſs from Hun- 
gary, Gerniany, and to Hilland, from 


which laſt Place they all have a- 
greed we certainly received the 
nn z and that we have had 

. A | the 
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the Plague convey d to us by the 
like Means. may be found in the 
Bibliothera uotomica, being brought 
to d by ſome Troops * Hun- 
8 ſent thigher againſt the Turks 

y Henry VI. King of England. 
. Dr. Mead, who thinks it neceſ- 
ſary to premiſe ſomewhat in ge- 
neral concerning the Propagation 
of the Plague, might, to the three 
Cauſes he has laid down, of a 
bad Air, diſeaſed Perſons, and 
Goods tranſported from Abroad, 
have added the Aliment or Diet, 
becauſe affording Matter to the 
| Juices it does not leſs contribute 
to the Generation of Diſeaſes : And 
it may be obſerved, that in the 
Year before the peſtilential Sick- 
neſs, there was a great Mortality 
amongſt rhe Cattel from a ve 
wet Autumn, and their Carcaſſes 
being fold amongſt the ordinary 
People at a very mean Price, a 
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great many putred Huthours might 
proceed from thenee ; and this, in 
the Opinion of many, was the 
Source of our late Calamities, when 
it was obſerved this fatal Deſtroyer 
raged with greater Triumph over 
the common People: And the 
feeding on unripened and unſound 
Fruits are frequently charged with 
a Share in Miſchiefs of this Kind. 

Galen & is very poſitive in this 
Matter, and in one Place accuſes 
F his great Maſter to Hippocrates 
with neglecting the Conſequence 


of too mean a Diet: From this 


tis generally ' obſerved, that a 
Dearth or Famine is the Harbin- 
ger to a following Plague. And 
we have an Account from our 
Merchants trading to Surat, Ben- 
coli, and ſome other Parts of the 
Eaſt-Indies, that the Natives are 


SL Y | never 


* Lib. r. de differ. Feb. Cap. 3. & de cibis mali 
& boni ſucci. f Lib. 6. Obſer. 9. 26. 
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N 
never free from that Diſtemper, 
which is imputed to their low and 
pitiful Fare. The Europeans, eſpe- 
cially the Engliſh, eſcaping by their 
better Diet, by 2 on good 
Fleſh, and drinking of ſtrong ge- 
nerous Wine, which ſecures them 
from the Power of that Malig- 
e | 11 

Their Hypotheſes as widely 
differ in the very Subſtance or 
Nature of the Peſtilence; and 
Dr, * Hodges, I Mead, and || Quincey, 
have aſſerted, that it proceeds from 
a Corruption of the Volatile Salts, 
or the Nitrous Spirit in the Air. 
Dr. X Bradley, from the Num- 
ber of poiſonous Animals, Inſects, 
or. Maggots which at that Time 
are ſwimming or driving in the 
cixcumambient Air; and being 
wt. | ſucked. 
1. 2 ke be T 


Canſes, p. 266. ? * Plague, Maxſeilles, p- 17, 36, 
31, 36, 414. 1 . 
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ſucked into our Bodies along with 
our Breath, are ſufficiently capa- 
ble of cauſing thoſe direſul De- 
predations on Mankind called the 


Plague. Both theſe Opinions are 


ſupported by the Authorities of 
Learned Men. | . 
And if | Hodges, &c. have the 
Suffrages of the greateſt of the an- 
cient Phyſicians, with thoſe of Wol- 
fius, Agricola, Foreſtus, Fernelius, Be- 
lins, Carolus de la Font, c. Bradley 
may challenge to him the famed 
Kirchir, Malhigius, Leeuwenhooch, Mor- 
3agni, Red, and Mangetus. 
It js almoſt endleſs as well as 
altogether needleſs, to cite all the 
Authorities for the different O- 
inions, that might be collected 
* the moſt remote Antiquity 
down to the preſent Age. 


And although it is yet to be 


conteſted, and might be held an 
occult Quality with thoſe learned 
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„„ 
Gentlemen, we ſhall find, each 
Doctor paſſes his favourite Opi- 
nion upon the World with as 
much Infallibility as a Demon- 
ſtration in Exclid. 1 25 
And for that Opinion of the 
famous Kirchir, about animated 


Worms, (ſays Hodges) I muſt 


© confeſs I could neyer come at 
© any ſuch Diſcovery with the Help 
of the beſt Glaſſes, nor ever 
found the ſame diſcovered by 
any other; but perhaps in our 
cloudy Iſland we are not fo 
ſharp- ſighted as in the ſerene 
Air of Italy ; and with Submiſ- 
ſion to ſo great a Name, it ſeems 
to me very diſconſonant to Rea- 
ſon, that ſuch a peſtilential Se- 
minium, which is both of 2 
nitrous and poiſonous Nature, 
© ſhould produce a living Crea- 

ture. 


Hodges Limolegia, P. 64. 
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ture. And he is well aſſured, 
that he is in the right, when he ſays, 
© f Every one of thoſe Particulars 
© are as clear as the Light at 


Noon-Day; and thoſe Expli- 


© cations are ſo obvious to be met 
* with in the Writings of the 
Learned, that it would be loft 
Labour to inſiſt upon any ſuch 
Thing here. 

* Dr. Mead chimes in here very 
tuneably with Hodges, and is pleaſed 
to ſay, © That ſome Authors have 
* imagined Infection to be per- 
formed by the Means of Inſects, 
the Eggs of which may be con- 
veyed from Place to Place, and 
make the Diſeaſe when it comes 
to be hatch d. As this is a Sup- 
poſition grounded upon no Man- 
ner of Gbſervation, fo I think 
there is no need to have Re- 
courſe to it. 


6 ͤ DM. EE. 


| Dr. Brad- 
t Hodgey's Limilogio, P. 32» : Shure Diſcourſe, p. 16. 
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Di. Bradley, who hatches this 
Diſtem 
Inſects orig in the Air, is great- 
by jealous 'of his favourite Egg, 
om which that fatal Cockatrice 
breaks forth and diſperſes Death 
in every Quarter: be ſeen 
to promote this ee in that 
Diſcourſe of his new Improve- 
ment of Planting, &c. and with 
no leſs Purſuit in his late Pam- 
phlet on the Plague at Marſeilles; 
where in his Preface, p. 1 he 
_ ou, That to Irrel this 
malignant Diſtemper is occa- 
© fioned by Vapours only ariſing 
0 from the Earth, is to lay aſide 
our Reaſon, Hop owed, 
And it ma arther o 
That they 3 as remote fromptheir 
Conſent co one another, as i he 
diſtant Place from whence ey 
would trace its Origin. : 


8 bi 


by the ſmaller Kind of 
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* Dr. Mead, from 2 bare Tran- 
ſcription of Matthzus Villaus, does 
affirm, That the Plague in the 
Year 1346, had its firſt Riſe in 
China, advancing through the Hat. 
Indies, Syria, Turkey, c. and 
Shipping from the Levant, brought 
into Europe, which in the Year 
1349. ſeized England. This is di- 
re&ly againſt Dr. Bradley, F who 
ſuggeſts che Plague is no where 
to be found in India, China, the 
South Parts of Africs and America, 
and has taken the Pains in filling 
up three Pages in the Defence of 
this Aſſertion. | | 

It would be well if cheir Op- 


| poſition ended here; but when 


it affects us more near, when their 
Difference becomes more wide in 
the very Means of our Preſerva- 
tion, and what by one is laid 

: D d down 


; 2 Diſcedrſe, p. 10. t Hes Marſeilles, 5.21, 


32, 33. 
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down as a ſoveraign and real 
Good, to be intend by another 
as the moſt fatal and deſtructive, 
is a Weight of no ſmall Conſe- 
quence, nor a leſs melancholly 
Reflection, if it ſhould pleaſe God 
to inflict us with the ſame Cala- 
mities. | | 

And as to thoſe preſervative 
Means which the Government 
have only a Power to direct, the 
making of large Fires in the Streets, 
as has been practiſed in the Times 
of Contagion, is a-Point largely 


conteſted. 


Dr. Hodges * ſeems inveterate 


againſt this Cuſtom, and tells us, 


That before three Days were 
© expired after the Fires made in 
© 1665, the moſt fatal Night en- 
© ſued, wherein more than 4000 
© expired ; the Heavens both 

* mourn d 


* Lilmologis, P. 20, 


„ 
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© mournd ſo many Funerals, and 
* wept for the fatal Miſtake, fo 
© as to extinguiſh even the Fires 
* with their Showers. May, Po- 
© ſtericy, (ſays he) be warned by 
© this Miſtake; and not like Em- 
© pericks, apply a Remedy where 
they are ignorant of the Cauſe. 

And Dr. Mead * has an Eye to 
this Remark, when he tells us, 
© The fatal Succeſs of the Trials 
in the laſt Plague is more than 
© ſufficient to diſcourage any far- 
© ther Attempts of this Nature. 
Whereas on the contrary, the ma- 
king 'of Fires in the Streets were 
practiſed from the greateſt Anti- 
quity, and ſupported by Mayerne, 
Butler, and Harvey in the two great 
Plagues before the. Year 1665, 
_- recommended by Dr. Quin- 
cey for the Diſſipation of Peſti- 
Ds 2 - ae” 


bert Diſcowſe, p. 46,  Liemolegis Gonſes and 


%- p. 281. 
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lential Vapours, c. And with- 
out all manner of Diſpute, Dr. 
Bradley * muſt be wholly on his 
Side, when he tells us, That the 
© Year 1665, was the laſt thar we 
can ſay raged in London, which 
© might happen from the Deſtru- 


* tion of the City by Fire the 


* following Year 1666, and be- 


* ſides the deſtroying of the Eggs 
© or Seeds of thoſe poiſonous A- 


2 that were 22 -= 
gnating Air, might likewiſe 
purifie the Air in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to make it unſit for che 
Nouriſhment of others of the 
ſame kind, which were ſwim- 
ming or driving in the circum- 
x ambient Air. 

What has been ſaid of Fires is 
like wiſe to be underſtood of firing 
of Guns, which ſome have too 


0 
c 
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* Plague Marſeilles, p. 9. 
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raſhly adviſed. Says Dr. Mead *, 
© The proper Correction of the 
© Air would be to make it freſh 
and cool. And here quotes from 
the Practice of the * 2 out of 
Rhaxes de re Medica, &c. Dr. Quin- 


cey F © Thar as the Air being ftill 


and as it were ſtagnate at ſuch 
© Times, and as it favours the 
Collection of poiſonous Efflu- 
via, and aggravates Infection, 
© thinks it more effectual to let off 
© (mall Parcels of the common 
© Pulvis Fulminans, which muſt af- 
© ford a greater Shock to the Air 
© by its Exploſion than by the 
© largeſt Pieces of Ordnance. In 
favour of which laſt Aſſertion, the 
Experience both of Soldiers, will 
juſtifie the firing of great Guns 
and Ordnance, which is frequent- 
ly uſed in Camps, for the Diſſi- 

2 pation 


* hes D, P: 46. | dee, P. 263. 
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pation of the collected peſtilential 
Atoms, which by Concuſſion as 
well as its 49 Parts of 
Nitre and Sulphur, tend greatly 
to the Purification of the groſſer 
Atmoſphere within the Compaſs 
of their Activity; and by the 
Seamen in their Voyages in the 
Southern Parts of the World, when 
ſometimes the Air is ſo groſs, and 


almoſt ſuffocated. And in the 
late Plague at Marſeilles the con- 
ſtant firing of great Guns at Morn- 
ing and Evening, by the Appoint- 
ment of Monſieur le Marquis de Lan- 
geron their Governour, was eſteem- 
ed of great Relief to the Inhabi- 
tants. 

Nay, their Conteſt will not end 
in a Pipe of Tobacco, againſt 
which Dr. Hodges & declares —_ 
ſel 


. *. Lotwalogio, p. 218. 


hangs ſo low upon them, as to be 
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felt! a profeſs d Enemy: © But whe- Ml 
© ther (|: ons he) we regard the == 
narcotick Quality of this Ame- 1 
 rican Henbane; or the poiſonous _— 
Oil which exhales _ it in 3 

Smoaking,. or that prodigious 

Diſcharge 2 Spittle which it oc- 
caſions; — which Nature wants 
for many other important Oc- 
caſions, beſides the Aptitude of 
the peſtilential Poiſon to be taken 
down * with it; he choſe 


Ie ST We” To ww WE WE. — =*% 


rather to ſupply. its Place with 
Sack. 28 ng. 
Dr. Bradley * redeems it from 


this low Character, and repreſents 
it as a great Antidote in the laſt 
Plague Ama 1665. The Diftem- 
. did not reach thoſe who 
' He oak d Tobacco every Day, 
© but particularly it was judged 
© beſt to ſmoak in a ar; 


He 
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* Plague Marſeilles, p. 40 
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© He farther gives you an Account 
© of a famous Phyſician, who in 
© the peſtilential Time took every 
Morning a Cordial to guard 
© his Stomach, and after Th 2 
pipe or two, before he went to 
© yidit his Patients; at the ſame 
© time 1 

C which, w it begun to 
i 1 he knew he had received 
< ſome Infection (as he ſays) and 
© then had recourſe to his Cordial 
© and his Pipe. By this Means 
only he preſerved himſelf, as ſe- 
veral others did at that Time by 
the ſame Method. 

I could heartily wiſh thoſe wor- 
thy Gentlemen had ſtruck in with 
greater Harmony to the Satisfa- 
ction and Security of the People, 
whole ations were greatl 
raiſed by the Hopes of their 


ſiſtance, by gaining a greater Light 
into the Nature, Quality, Sym- 


8 proms, 
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ructive Ill, to have promoted 
their Safety, by giving the neceſ- 
fary Indications relating to the 
Cure, as well as the neceſſary Pre- 
cautipns in order to guard us from 
that ſecret Attack which may ap- 
proach us by very minute 

unheeded Cauſes; the which, from 
their different Notions and poſi- 
tive Contradictions, lay too deep 
from the narrou 2 of 
choſe: Philolophizing/ and Learned 
Gentlemen, and for the Manner 
whereby it kills, its Approaches 
are generally ſo ſetret, that Per- 
ſons ſeiz d with it ſeem to be fal- 
len into an Ambuſcade or 2 Snare, 
of which there was no Manner of 
Suſpicion. And there are very 
few Diſcourſes relating to the Pe- 
ſtilence hut What abound in ma- 


ny Inſtances of this kind: And 


the Learned Boccace, in his Admi- 
table Deſcription of the Plague at 
N Florence 


oms, and Affections of this de- 
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Florence (quoted by Dr. Mead K A- 
no 1348) relates what himſelf ſaw, 
© That two Hogs finding in the 
© Streerfome Rags which had been 
© thrown off from a poor Man dead 
* of the Diſcaſe, afrer ſnuffling up- 
© on them, and tearing them with 
© their Teeth, fell into Convulſions, 

© and died in leſs than an Hour. 
The Misfortune which happened 
in the Iſland of Bermudas about 2 5 
Years ſince, which Account is from 
Dr. Haley; A Sack of Cotton put 
alhore by Stealth, lay above a 
Month without any Prejudice to the 
People of the Houſe where it was 
hid ; but when it came to be di- 
ſtributed among the Inhabitants, it 
carried ſuch a Contagion along with 
it, that the Living ſcatce to 
bury the Dead. ! IP 
And Dr. Quincey F has fome- 
where read a ſtrange Story in Ba. 
ker's 


* Short Diſcourſe, p. 24. i 
t Leimeleg is, Canſes and Curer, p 2555 
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ker's Chronicle, of a great Rot 
* amongſt Sheep, which was not 
© quite rooted out until about Four- 
© teen Years time, that was brought 
© into England by a Sheep bought 
© for its uncommon Largeneſs, in 
"a 


© ſame Diſtemper. 
Fracaſtorius 3 eminent Italian 


Phyfician, tells us, That in the 


Lear 1511, When the Germans 


© were in Poſſeſſion of Verona, there 


© aroſe a deadly Diſeaſe amongſt 


* the Soldiers, from the wearing 
© only of a Coat purchaſed for a 
© ſmall Value; for it was obſerved, 
that every Owner of it ſoon ſick- 


ned and died; until at laſt the 


© Cauſe of it was fo manifeſtly 
© known from ſome Infection in the 
© Coat, that it was ordered to be 
© burned. Ten thouſand Perſons, 
he ſays, were computed to fall by 
this Plague before it ceaſed. 


De Mor bis Contag. Lib. II. Cap. 7. 


Country then infected with the 
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And Kepbale, in his Medrla Peſti- 
lentie, printed Anno 1665, acquaints 
us, That the following Plagues 
were produced from the following 
Cauſes. — W 


That in the Year 1603, the 


contagious Seeds were to 
England amongſt Seamens Clothes 
in White-Chappel 5 and in that Year 


there died of the Plague 30561. 


That in the Year' 1625, was 
bred and produced 
ton at Stepney; of which died 
35403 Perſons. =. 

Thar in 'the Year 1630, was 
brought to us by a Bale of Carpets 
from Turkey, of which died 1317 


Perſons. 


That in the Year 1636, was 
brought over to us by a Dog from 
Amſterdam ; of which died 10400 
Perſons. FR | 
That in the Year 1665, was 
brought from Turkey in a Bale of 


Cotton to Holland, thence to Eng- 


land; 


by rotten Mut- 


OO ES 
law”; in this great Plague died no 
leſs than 160,000 People. 

And at Marſeilles, in this preſent 
Year 1920, the Plague has ſwept 
away more thin obo Prrfons, 
which was brought in Goods from 
Sidon, a farn'd and anciem City and 
Sea- port in Phanitia, and the ſame 
which ſometimes is mentioned in 
Holy Wrir. oe” Th 
Prom the Neighbourhood of this 
laſt Contagion, the frightful+ Ap- 
prehenſions of the People are rais d 
to the greateſt Height; and when 
every one is conſulting his own Se- | 
curity, how to guard and preſerve | 
himſelf from that dreadful Enemy, i 
nothing can come more (cafonably 
to their Relief, than to lay before 
them a iCompendium of the beft and 
apptoved Rules for their Con- 
duct; to which End 1 have care- 
fully collected, from the ſucceſsful 
Practice of Dr. Gliſſon, Sir Thomas 
Millington, Dr. Charlton, and other 

| Learned 


U 
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Learned Phyſicians in the laſt Plague, 

with what only may be of * 
from the a Preſeri 1 

thoſe who have lately K — 

roug 


pang eker 
out the general Practice, it — 
to be che Reſult of - the Reaſoning 
of mag of. the Learned Sons of 
| #ſculapius, to marſhal into the 
Field as many Compoſitions as if 
only by their. Number they might 
be able to pull down the Tyranny 
of this fatal Deſtroyer. 
k would be a Work inſy able, 
and altogerher foreign to 
thod I have gone by, to extract all 
the Medicines which ſome Writers 
abound with for this End ; it is-our 
Bulineſs here chiefly to take Notice of 
that ſaying — that Rule of 
| Selt-goyerning, which proved more 
Caccelaful ; in the Preſervation of the 
People in the late Plague, than all 
the abounding Noſtrums that have 
been cronded, into the * ob 
f whi 


Me- 
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che moſt nutritive and genero 
Diet ſhould be promoted, and ſuch 


24 cettain Re 
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rr 
to che Faculty. 

Tae of Deli c. -. jm; 
* fined ra 

emark, That che 1 

d Vear 1665, us W from the 


late Accounts we have of that at 


Mat ſellles, che Sort of Peo- 
ple were thoſe that tmoſtly ſuffered, 
which can only be attributed to 
their mean and low Fare, whereas 


us 


as generate 2 warm and rich Blood, 
25 of 5, e and what eaſily 


to ferment and generate 


SI | 
Your greateſt Care i is. to have 


your Meat ſweet and good, nei- 


cher too moiſt nor flaſhy, having 
rd to / ſuch as may 


Create an e 


that roaſted Meats on thoſe 
— bin ſhould be preferred; as 


Beek, 


* — * 42498 coouwr — —— 


ich other wiſe — 


Digeſtion, and ob- 
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Fhallot; the cool, acid, and acrid 


a 
Beef, Mutton, Lamb, Veniſun, 
Turkey, Capon, Pullet, Chieken, 
Pheaſant, and Partridge : But Pid- 
geon, and molt Sort of Wild 
and Sea Foul to be rejected ; Sal 
Meats to be cautiouſly uſed ; all 
hot, dry; and ſpicey Seaſonings. to 
be avaided ; moſt Pickles — rich 
Sauces to be encouraged, with the 
often Ule, of Garlick, Onion, and 


Herbs and Roots, as Lettuce, Spin- 
nage, Creſſes, Soricl, Endive, and 
Sllexy ; all windy Things, which 
are ſubject to Putrefaction, to be 
refrained, as all kind of Pulſe, 
Cabbage, Colliflower, Sprouts, Me- 
lons, Cucumbers, Cc. as alſo moſt 
Summer Fruits, excepting Mulber- 
ries, Quinces, Pomegranates, Raſ- 


pers, Cherries, Currants, and Straw. 


berries, which are of Service when 
moderately eat of. 


All light an] viſcid Subſtances 
to be avozded, as Pork, moſt Sorts 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


1 
of Fiſh, of the latter that may be 
tat, ate Soles, Plaiſe, Flounder, 
Trout, Gudgeon, Lobſter, Cray- 
fiſh, and Shrimps, no Sort of Pond- 
Fiſh being good; and for your 
Sauce, freſh melted Butter, or Oil 
mixed with Vinegar or Verjuice, 
the ſuice of Sorrel, P ranates, 
Barberries, of Lemon or Seville O- 
range, Which two laſt are to be 
* from their Power of re- 
fiſting all Manner of Putrefaction, 
as well to cool the violent Heat of 


the Stomach, Liver, &c. 
light, and 


For your Bread, to be 
rather ſtale than new, not to drink 
much of Malt Liquors, avoiding 

that which is greatly Hopped, or 

too much on the ferment, Mead and 

Metheglin are of excellent Uſe, and 

ines taken moderately are 

a ſtrong Preſervative, Sack eſpecially 
being accounced the moſt Soveraign 

es and the greateſt Alexipharmick : 

_s. Exceſs is dangerous to the moſt 
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healchy Conſtitution, which may 
begec lnflammations of fatal Con- 
ſequence in peſtilential Caſes. 

Let none go Home faſting, every 
one, as they can procure, to take 
ſomething as may reſiſt Putrefa- 
ction; ſome may take Garlick with 
Bread and Butter, a Clove two 
or three, or with: Rue, Sage, Sor- 
rel, dipt in Vinegar, the Spirit of 
Oil of Turpentine frequently drank 
in {mall Doſes is of great Uſe ; as 


allo to lay in ſteep over-Night, of 


Sage well bruis'd ewo Handfuls, of 
Wormwood one Handful, of Rue 
halt a Handful, put to chem in an 
Earthen Veſſel four Quarts of Mild 


Beer; which in the Morning to be 


drank faſting. ey 95 
The Cuſtom that prevails now 
of drinking Coffee, Bohea- Tea, or 


Chocolate, with Bread and Butter, 

is very good ; at their going abroad 
tis proper to carry Rue, Ange- 
lica, Maſterwort, Myrtle, Scordia- 
12 num 
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num or Water-Germander, Worm2 
wood, Valerian or Setwal-Root, 
Virginian Snake-Root, or Zedoary 
in their Hands to ſmell to, or of 
Rue one Handful ſtampt in a Mor- 
tar, put thereto Vinegar enough to 
moiſten ir, mix them well, then 
ſtrain out the Juice, wet a Piece of 
Sponge or a Toaſt of brown Bread 
therein, tie it in a Bit of thin Cleth 
ro ſmell to. 69-4 
But there is nothing more grate- 
ful and efficacious than the volatile 
Sal Armoniac, well impregnated 
with the eſſential Oils of aromarick 
ingredients, which may be pro- 
cured dry, and kept in ſmall Bot- 
tles, from a careful Diſtillation of 
the common Sal Volatile Oleoſum. 

Sometimes more fœtid Subftances 
agree better with ſome Perſons than 
the more grateful Scents, of which 
the moſt uletul Compoſitions may be 
made of Rue, Featherfew Galbanum, 
Aſſafetida, and the like, with the Oil 
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of Wormwood, the Spirit or Oil 
drawn and dropt upon Cotton, fo 
kept in a cloſe Ivory Box, though 
with Caution to be uſed, che often 
ſmelling to, dilating the Pores of 
the Oltactory Organs, which may 

ve greater Liberty for the peſti- 
wack Air to go along with it. A 
Piece of Orris Root kept in the 
Mouth in paſling along the Streets, 
or of Garlick, Orange or Lemon 
Peel, or Clove, are of very great 
Service, As alſo Lozenges of the 
following Compoſition, which are 
always profitable to be uſed faſting ; 
of Citron Peel two Drams, Ze- 
doary, Angelica, of each, prepar d 
in Roſe Vinegar, half a Dram, Ci- 
tron Seeds, Wood of Aloes, Orrigy 
of each :woScruples, Saffron, Cloves, 
Nutmeg, one Scruple, Myrrh, Am- 
bergreale, of each ſix Grains, Sugar- 
candy one Ounce z make into Lo- 


zenges with Gum Traganth and 
Role. water, 


know . 
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1 know not indeed 2 er Ne- 
glect than not keeping the Body clean, 
and the keeping at a diſtance any thing 
ſuperfluous and offenſive, to keep the 
Houſe airy and freſh, and moderately 
cool, ind to ſtrew it with Herbs, 
Rufhes, and Boughs, which yield re- 
freſhing Scents, and contribute much 
to the purifying of the Air, and re- 
fiſting rhe Infection; of this kind all 
Sorts of Ruſhes and Water Flags, 
Mint, Balm, Camomil Graſs, Hyſſop, 
Thyme, Pennyroyal, Rue, Worm- 
wood, Southernwood, Tanſy, Coſt- 0 
mary, Lime- tree, Oak, Beech, Wal- 
nut, Poplar, Aſh, Willow, &c. A 
frequent Change of Clothes, and a 
careful drying or airing them abroad, 
"with whisking and cleaning of them 
from all Manner of Filth and Duſt, 
which may harbour Infection, as it is 
likewiſe to keep the Windows open at 
Sun-Riſe till the Setting, eſpecially to 
the North and Eaſt, for the cold Blaſts 
from thoſe Quarters temper the Ma- 
lignity of peſtilential Airs. Pre- 
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and Roſemary, 
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Preſervatie Fumigations are largely 
calked of by all on thoſe Occaſions, 
and they with good Reaſon. deferve 
to be pfractiſed. And of the great 


2 of Aromatick Roots and 


Woods, I ſhould chiefly prefer Storax, 

Benjamin, Frànkinſenſe, Myrrh, and 
Amber, the Wood of Jump Cy- 
pteſs and Cedar, the Leaves Bays 
and che Smell of Tarr 
2nd Pitch is no ways inferior. to any 
of the reſt, Ms its Scent is not 
particularly offenſive, - obſerving the 
burning of any or more of thole In- 
gredients at ſuch proper Diſtances of 
Time from each other, that the Air 
may always be Ny pes 
therewith... 

Amongſt * Gimples of the You 
table Kind, Virginian Snake-Root can- 
not be too much admired, and is de- 
ſervedly accounted the moſt Dia 
retick and Alexipharmick for expelling 
the peſtilential Poiſon; its Dole, finely 
powder q, is from four or fix Grains: 
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to two Scruples; ina proper Vehicle 3 
due Regard being had to the Strengeh 
and Age of the Patient. 
Ihe next is generally given to the 
Contrayet va Root, (from which alſo 
a Compound Medicine is admirably 
contrived, and made famous by its 
Succeſs in the laſt Plague) the Doſe 
of this in fine Powder is from one 
Scruple to a Dram, in Angelica or 
Scordium Water, or in Wine, c. 
There are other Roots likewiſe of 
which many valuable Compounds are 
form d in order to effect that with an 
united Force which they could not do 
ſingly; in this Claſs ate the Roots of 
Angelica, Scorzonera, Butterbur, Ma- 
ſterwort, Tormentil, Zedoary, Gar- 
lick, Elicampane, Valerian, Birthwort, 
Gentian, Bitany, and many others, 
which may be found in other Writings. 
Ginger, whecher in che Root, pow- 
der'd, and candy d delerye our Re- 
gard ; for it is very power: al both to 
raiſe a breathing Sweat and defend 
1 the 
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From theſe Roots may be made 
Extracts, either wich Spirit of Vine or 
Vinegar, for it is agteed by all, that 
the moſt ſubtil Particles collected to- 
gether, and diveſted of their groſſer 
and unprofitable Parts, become mort 
1 efficacious in Medicinal Caſes. | 
. The Leaves of Vegetables molt us d 
| | in Practice are Scordiam, Rue, Sage, 
Veronica, the leſſer Cataury, Scabious, 
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| | Pimpinel, Marygolds, and Baum, from 
[ll . which, on Occaſion, ſeveral Formule 
ki are contrived. — 

| | Good Vehicles to waſh down and 


to facilitate the taking of many other 
Medicines, ſhould be made of the 
Waters diſtilled from thoſe Herbs while 
they are freſh and fragrant (having 
not yet loſt their volatile Salt) for thote 
4 which are commonly kept in the Shop, 
= are inſipid and of little Uſe. 


